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RPRETATION 


Leisure Time in the Army by Raymond B. Fosdick 


| Friends or Enemies? 
— The Status of a Million Aliens by Loula D. Lasker 


Who Will Elect the Next Congress? by Irving Dilliard 
ne Pledge: The Story of a Moro Chief by Fonrose Wainwright Condict 


Coming Soon 


THE MILLIONS BEHIND BARBED WIRE 


By Jerome Davis 


Prisoners of World War II, interned in 600 camps scattered 
over 28 countries, have already learned that the YMCA helps 
ward off “barbed wire disease” and broadens their narrow 
world. Jerome Davis, director of the “Y” work for war pris- 
oners in Canada, tells an enheartening story of what is being 
done for them. 


ANSWERS FOR A YOUNG MAN 
A Symposium 


A dozen Americans—teacher, philosopher, psychiatrist, 
labor leader, soldier, among them — offer their replies to a 
draftee whose father wrote, “My son. . . asks me to tell him 
what the issues in this war are. His cousin . . . was killed at 
Pearl Harbor, and my son has uppermost in his mind aveng- 
ing this death. I want him to have a more positive reason 
than that, or than any I have been able to give...” 


A QUAKER’S SUPREME LOYALTY 
By Rufus M. Jones 


The case for positive pacifism is presented by Rufus M. 
Jones, a Quaker. This article is in sequence to A. Maude 
Royden’s article in the December Survey Graphic, “The Fail- 
ure of the Pacifists.”” Many readers will disagree with Mr. 
Jones’ point of view but none will question his sincere emo- 
tion and eloquence. 


SCIENCE AND A WORLD AT WAR 


By Charles Parkinson 


People go about saying in despair, “This is the age of sci- 
ence, yet there is a blackout from pole to pole.” To this, 
Charles Parkinson, head of the science department of Olivet 
College, offers a reply reassuring even in the muddled world 
of today and full of hope for tomorrow. 
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ARTICULATE 
READERS SAY 
ABOUT US: 


M4’ I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on the timely and 
spirited articles you are supplying? 


—Laurie Hillyer 


ELNCLOSED find my check to cover a 
continued: subscription to your valued 
Survey Graphic. I tried to break away 
and save my money; but I find you have 
a firm hold~ on me—you give me insight 
into problems that I must explore deeply, 
not merely superficially. 

—Ella A. Evans 


I CONSIDER your work invaluable not 
only in the field of fact finding but in 
interpretation of facts found. 


—Mildred Clark Sears 


THANKS for keeping us so _ vividly 
aware that it is a momentous year 
and for sustaining our faith in man’s ulti- 

mate high estate. 
—Mary H. Moran 


Cunv ES GRAPHIC is most inspiring 
and informative about many conditions 
which I do not have information on from 

other sources. 
—Thomas C, Potts 


"THERE have been some good numbers 
this year! JI am glad to see the 
quality maintained so steadily. 


—Harriet M. Bartlett 


I KNOW of no magazine our students 
: get more information from, especially 
in social problems, than they do from 
Survey Graphic. 


—Raymond F, Currier 


I NEED Survey Graphic. We must and 
- will win this—The War of Nations. 
Your magazine is helping. 


—Myrtle T. Simmons 


you are doing a valuable job that 
needs very much to be done, now 

more than ever. 
—Truman L. Hayes 


THIS is to acknowledge the excellent 

article on “‘The Dutch Empire’ in 

the April Survey Graphic. . . . I find it 
enormously informing. 

—Henry F. Pringle 


HE March issue of Survey Graphic 

; carries 20 articles on health in war- 
time written by nationally recognized 
authorities . . . must reading among all 
public officials. 
— Florida Municipal Record 


you are to be complimented on your 
: timely issue ‘Fitness for Freedom” 
in the Calling America Series. From 
the layman’s viewpoint, the general make- 
up, wealth of articles contained therein 
and the way the whole vital question of 
health is presented, makes it interesting 
and profitable. 


—C. R. Fogle 


ih WI8sH to express my warm apprecia- 

tion of Survey Associates and of the 
work it has done and is doing so ably 
and of my pleasure in cooperating with 
this remarkable organization. 


—Catherine Colvin 


M4Y I commend your contributions 


to American life in the re 
0 ca cent year 
of national crisis, are 


—Roscoe C. Brown 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


A Mile High 
In the Rocky Mountains 


THREE WEEKS—July 20 to August 7 
LEADERS 


Edward Davison (Director) 
Richard Aldington 
Witter Bynner 
Katherine Anne Porter 
Harry Shaw 
Carl Carmer 
and others to be announced 


Separate groups in Story, Novel, Poetry, Non-fiction 
Prose—Manuscript Bureau opens July 1 for pre- 
liminary readings—Outstanding work will be rec- 
ommended to national publishers and editors— 
Four scholarships will be awarded to 1943 Confer- 
ence—Auditors (non-writers) may attend. 


For full details write Room 48 Arts, 
Writers’ Conference, Boulder, Colorado 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
TST 


Tamiment Economic and Social Institute 


(In Collaboration with Freedom House) 


Presents Its Eighth Annual Conference 
AT es 


TAMIMENT, PENNA. 


FIVE SESSIONS 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 25th TO 
SUNDAY FORENOON, JUNE 28th 


"Subject WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 


A mong the S peakers: 


Herbert Agar, Chairman of Freedom House; Thomas 
Elliot, Congressman from Massachusetts; Frank Grillo, 
| Sec’ y-Treas. United Rubber Workers of America; Thomas 
Kennedy, United Mine Workers Union; Rev. William C. 
Kernan; Algernon Lee, President Rand School; Dr. Francis 
McMahon, Notre Dame University; George N. Shuster, 
President Hunter College; R. Steelman, U. S. Conciliation 
Service; Rex Stout, Author and Lecturer; Daniel Tobin, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters; Louis Waldman, 
Labor: Attorney; Robert Watt, American Federation of 
Labor; Walter White, Sec’y. Ass’n. Advancement of Col- 
ored People; ‘Charles K. Webster, Director British Library 
of Information. 


SESSIONS HELD IN NEW PLAYHOUSE _ 
eEECiAl GALA PROGRAM SATURDAY EVENING. 


rats ety Pid 
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— Algonquin 4-3441 


THE RUSSIANS CARRY ON 


bravely . . . uncomplainingly . . . effectively! No 
people is making a greater contribution to the ulti- 
mate victory of the United Nations ... none is 
making a greater sacrifice in terms of manhood or 
‘“‘scorched earth.” Here in the U.S.A., no group is 
more conscious of these facts than our own social 
workers. Now that your awareness of the need is 
being translated into action ... you too will want 


to help. 
* 


Please use the coupon below to mail your 
contributions to Mary K. Simkhovitch, Chairman. 


Social Workers Committee 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF, INC. 
MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH, Chairman, GRACE F. MARCUS, MARY VAN 
KLEECK, HARRY L. LURIE, Vice-Chairmen 


Executive Committee: Frank C. Bancroft - Seymour Barnard - Mary E. Boretsz 
Edward Corsi - Frederick I. Daniels - Lester B. Granger - Mildred A. Gutwillig 
Helen Hall - Charlotte Hanson - Shelby Harrison - Dorothy Kahn - Margaret 
Kauffman - Paul U. Kellogg - Frank Kiernan - Eduard C. Lindeman - Fern Lowry 
Henriette Lund - Blanche T. Mahler - Clyde E. Murray - Michael Nisselson 
Walter Pettit - John Slawson - Louis Sobel - Sanford Solender - Linton Swift 
Frances Taussig - Sophie van S. Theis - Walter West - Kenneth Widdemer 


Your Dollars Will Be Front Line Fighters 
In the Cause of Human Freedom 


GIVE TODAY! 


$500.00 will buy 100 pounds of sulfa drugs 
$100.00 will buy 10 field instrument sterilizers 
$50.00 will furnish medication for 1000 fever 
cases 
$25.00 will vofebiftats a wounded Russian 
~ soldier (average cost of convalescent care) 
$10.00 will disinfect 500 wounds 
$5.00 will supply equipment for a minor 
surgical operation 
$2.00 will sew up 66 incisions 
$1.00 will deaden pain during one operation 


$6,000,000 Fund for Russian War Relief 


Mary K. ote Chatkiean 
Greenwich House 
27 Barrow Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith my check (or money order) in the sum 
of $.......... as my contribution to Russian War Relief, Inc. 
Plonaé acknowledge and send receipt. 
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Address “dn aibiulare staan eee alin Unlacn et ena 


Please make all” checks (or money “orders), payable to: nikU 
eins WAR ee 
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A Message of Confidence 


Ti war has brought many changes to the Bell 
System. The nation needed telephone facilities 
in new places. It needed more facilities in the 
usual places. It needed all facilities in a hurry. 


Shortages of essential materials brought new 
problems and new achievements in research 
and in manufacturing. Telephone calls in- 
creased about ten million a day. 


Yet all this has been done without great 
change in your telephone service. Millions of 
subscribers have felt no difference. The record 


as a whole has been good. That is the way it 


should be and the Bell System aims to keep 
it that way. 


But when war needs delay your call, when 
you can’t get just the service or equipment you 


need, let’s put the blame right where it belongs 
—on the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IN PEACE AND WAR 


SERVICE TO THE NATION 


The Gist of It 


On pace 277 Louta D. Lasker, AssocIATE 
editor, examines the position of more than 
a million people in this country who have 
come under the surveillance and restric- 
tions imposed by a country at war on 
aliens of enemy nationality. 


No ONE KNOWS BETTER THAN RayMonp B. 
Fosdick how revolutionary has been the 
development during the past twenty-five 
years of leisure time facilities provided by 
army and navy for the men in service. 
Chairmen of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities in the last war, Dr. Fos- 
dick, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, now is serving as a member of the 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Wel- 
fare and Recreation. He has recently re- 
turned from a tour of camps and naval 
stations. Page 280. 


Ir Is GENERALLY BELIEVED THAT GUERILLA 
fighting did not end in the Philippines with 
the surrender of General Wainwright at 
Corregidor; that the order that it cease did 
not come from the general but was an 
obvious piece of Japanese propaganda. So 
Americans still are counting on those regi- 
ments of Filipino-American forces which 
fled into the mountains. And they count 
on the Moros of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago, recalling their pledge to Mac 
Arthur and the President, “to fight the 
Japanese and enemies of the United States.” 
Mrs. Lorillard Spencer, whom the Moros 
call their “American friend,” has reason 
to know what a Moro’s pledge signifies. On 
page 286 Fonrose Wainwright Condict sets 
down Mrs. Spencer’s moving story. 


Otto H. EnriicH, INSTRUCTOR IN ECONOM- 
ics at Brooklyn College, New York, offers 
another economic cartoon on page 289. 
“Or Else—Inflation,” the first of this novel 
series visualizing the American economic 
scene of the moment, has aroused much in- 


terest since it appeared in the May issue. — 


“Wr CAN'T HAVE THE AMERICAN WAY OF 
life as usual, but we go on having dirty 
politics as usual,” wrote Irving Dilliard, in 
sending us the article on the all-important 
congressional elections in November (page 
292). Mr. Dilliard, for several years an 
editorial writer for the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
two years ago, recently edited a collection 
of “Press Opinion and Public Appraisal” 
of the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis (Mod- 
ern View Press). 


MicHaEL STRAIGHT COMES FROM A FAMILY 
long -associated with liberal movements. 
Returning to his own country from Eng- 
land several years ago he has served The 
New Republic first as Washington cor- 
respondent and now as an editor. An elo- 
quent plea to non-combatants. Page 295. 


-as I can command may I register my 


“always had the highest opinion of your 
contribution. I beg of you to keep a con- 
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points of view and express them with calm- 


ness, tolerance, and good will. 
Pittsford, N. Y. Eva G. Prick 


Benton’s Paintings Spread Hate 


To tHe Eprror: I note that in your May 
issue you print one of Benton’s pictures, 
of the set of eight. In as emphatic language 
This Year’s ISS Work Camps 

A CHANCE FOR STUDENTS TO CONTRIBUTE TO 
the war effort during summer vacation is 
offered by the International Students Serv- 
ice, which is organizing seven summer 
work camps for young people eighteen to 
twenty-four years of age. Unlike the Volun- 
teer Land Corps (see Survey Graphic for 
May) the young people in the ISS camps 
live and work together as a group, and 
take part in a study program. This year 
there will be six camps located in the 
Middlewest and New England; one in 
Tennessee, with 20 to 40 campers in each. 
In some of the camps, the young people 
will do farm work at the going community 
wage. Other camps will do construction 
and recreation work in needy communities 
and in war industry boom towns. Further 
information from ISS, 8 West 40 Street, 
New York. 


shocked and sorrowful protest. I have seen 
also the one reproduced in Time and read 
MacLeish’s disgraceful reaction in wanting 
the pictures spread abroad. If the spirit 
behind those works represents Americans 
we do not deserve to win this war until 
we change. That sort of horror and brutal- 
ity to spread abroad hate is born of the 
same general ethos that permeates Nazism. 

I note you are all out for this war and 
that is all right since you are sincere and 
have an enlightened opinion and keep an 
honorable spirit. Those of us who differ 
respect you none the less. 

I have been a supporter of the Survey 
since the days when its new name was 
being debated, even before that, and I’ve 


structive and critical spirit and to give a 
hearing in your pages to those who see all 
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The Golfer—Self Portrait (1927) 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 


The Milk Train (1940) Newark Museum of Art 


One of the heart-warming occasions of the war is the current 
retrospective exhibition at the Downtown Gallery, New York, 
of a Japanese-born artist’s paintings for the benefit of United 
China Relief. Yasuo Kuniyoshi, who came to this country at 
thirteen, is one of our best-known artists; his biographical 
sketch in “Who’s Who-in America” reads like a typical suc- 
cess story—long years of training followed by a list of 
important honors and awards. His work has been purchased 
by more than twenty American museums. Kuniyoshi has long 
been active in the China Aid Council, and since our entrance 
in the war has been writing broadcasts for the Office of the 
Coordinator of Information. 
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Friends or Enemies? 


by LOULA D. LASKER 


Though we must take full precautions to safeguard the nation, 
can we not also conserve as assets for democracy the friendly 
aliens of enemy nationality in our midst—rebels against 
Nazism, refugees from intolerance and conquest, old neighbors 
and parents of our fighting men? A plea for a program which 
reckons realistically with the facts. 


OUR SIX MONTHS EXPERIENCE SINCE PEarL Hargor CHIMES 
in with England’s experience of two years ago and war- 
rants consideration of some plan to clarify the status of no 
less than a million unnaturalized residents of the United 
States. As things stand, they are all lumped together 
as “alien enemies”—a thoroughly misunderstood term 
that stems from a law written back in 1798. 

_ Rebels against Nazism and fascism, refugees from in- 
tolerance and conquest, and parents of our fighting men 
are caught in the paradox of this stigma. 

Take the recent publicity centering on, of all people, 
the native-born chairman of the Board of Immigration 
Appeals. His mother failed to arrive in Washington for 
a visit on his Saint’s day. The explanation? She could 
not leave her hometown without first securing a special 
permit. True, she had left Italy nearly forty years ago 
and is the mother of eight American-born children, to 
whom by dint of hard work she had given the advantages 
of higher education. 

Or take the story of a German-born mother on the West 
Coast. One of her two sons was killed at Pearl Harbor. 
The other has enlisted. It wasn’t strange that she was 
bewildered when told she must apply for an identification 
card. She refused to believe she was an enemy of the 
United States. 


The Numbers Involved 


‘THESE ARE NOT ISOLATED CASES AMONG ALIENS OF ENEMY 
nationality who, regardless of their personal attitudes, are 
subject to laws and restrictions promulgated to control 
the activities of nationals who may be hostile to the best 
interests of this country. Approximately one out of every 
five unnaturalized residents in the United States is classed 
officially as an “alien enemy.” They include 314,715 Ger- 
mans, 695,363 Italians, 91,858 Japanese. Of the latter 
group 54,659 are in continental United States, the re- 
mainder in Hawaii. 

Now our best source of information, the Alien Registra- 
tion of 1940, showed that 10 percent were sixty-five or 
over; 50 percent between forty-five and sixty; 80 percent 
had family ties—parents, children, and spouses in this 
country. And 40 percent had taken steps toward be- 
coming citizens. [See “Aliens in America,” by Beulah 
Amidon, Survey Graphic, February, 1941.] These pro- 
portions applied to aliens of all nationalities taken to- 
gether. The Japanese are in a class by themselves, what 
with total restrictions on Orientals when it comes to im- 
migration and naturalization privileges. But the propor- 
tions are not far wrong when applied to Italians and are 
even more widely applicable to Germans who were among 
the early immigrants to this country. 
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What are the restrictions to which all these aliens of 
enemy nationality must adhere? Once we had declared 
war on the Axis powers, the President issued two identical 
proclamations—that “All natives, citizens, denizens or 
subjects” (first of Japan, and then of Germany and Italy) 
“being of the age of fourteen years and upward who shall 
be in the United States and not naturalized” should be 
liable to be “apprehended, restrained, secured and removed 
as alien enemies.” They are further required to observe 
certain conduct as to residence, freedom of movement, 
travel, possession of specific articles, and so forth. 

The Secretary of War was charged with carrying out 
these provisions in the Canal Zone, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and Alaska; the Attorney General in the United 
States and Puerto Rico. Thereafter, at the request of 
the War Department, the Attorney General designated 
certain restricted or prohibited areas on the West Coast 
and announced a plan to exclude or remove all aliens of 
enemy nationality from them. Curfew regulations ap- 
plicable to this group were immediately set up. 


Wartime Identification of Aliens 


NEXT, IN MID-JANUARY, CAME A COUNTRYWIDE MOVE. ALI 
“alien enemies” were ordered to apply for certificates of 
identification, which they must carry at all times. ‘lhe 
Department of Justice was charged with carrying out the 
program, and Attorney General Francis Biddle turned 
once more to Earl G. Harrison, special assistant on alien 
problems, who had directed the 1940 registration with rare 
insight and efficiency. Again local post offices were re- 
sorted to and much additional data were required of ap- 
plicants.* They were encouraged also to volunteer in- 
formation, such as how their foreign citizenship had been 
acquired, whether canceled, why they had left their coun- 
try of origin, and the names of people living in the United 
States who had known them in their home countries and 
who could vouch for their loyalty here. 

The Attorney. General had made clear that these certifi- 
cates of identification would be as much for the protection 
of the alien as of the United States, and Mr. Harrison 
promptly designated the step as a wartime necessity, not to 
be interpreted as a reflection on the loyalty and good will 
of the great majority of Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
living here. By February 8 the program was completed 
according to schedule in eight western states, and by the 
end of the month throughout the rest of the country. 
Significantly enough, the description “alien of enemy na- 
tionality” and not alien enemy” was employed in the 
identification cards. ; 

Meanwhile, the Department of Justice had laid down 
specific rules of conduct required of them, and enumer- 
ated proscribed articles—firearms, cameras, short wave 
radios, and so on. More important, the Attorney General, 
besides naming specifically what groups were to be in- 
cluded and subject to all regulations and rules, specified 
certain ones within the general category of “alien enemies” 
that were to be exempted from complying with the pre- 
scribed regulations. Obviously the terms “natives, citi- 
zens, denizens, or subjects” as used in the hurriedly 


* Information as to relatives living in and out of the United ; 
children serving in the armed forces of this country ; names and ees 
of employers since Januar y 1941; capacity in which they were employed; 
steps taken toward naturalization in this or any foreign country; countries 
to which applicant has taken an oath of allegiance; compliance with the 
regulations covering conduct, registration and selective service draft: 
names of clubs, organizations, and societies. ; 
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being prepared by the recently established War Relocation 


drafted proclamation signed by the President, needed 
clarification and definition. 


In addition to German, Italian, and Japanese “aliens of 
enemy nationality,” all “stateless” aliens are included. That 
is, immigrants who had been citizens of the countries i1n- 
dicated when they became stateless. 1 

On the other hand, German, Italian, and Japanese citizens 
are exempted who, before December 78, 1941, had become 
citizens of any country other than those with which we are at 
war—provided they had not by special license or otherwise 
retained their status as German, Italian or Japanese citizens 
or subjects. : 

So, too, are Austrians, Austro-Hungarians, and Koreans 
who had registered as such in the pre-war registration of all 
aliens in 1940—if they had not at any time voluntarily be- 
come German, Italian, or Japanese citizens or subjects. 

On similar grounds, Turkish and Greek immigrants from 
the Dodecanese and other Aegean Islands are freed from 
the restrictions provided that, prior to the date Turkey 
ceded those islands to Italy in 1924, such persons had not 
voluntarily become Italian subjects. é 

More recently German, Italian, and Japanese nationals 
serving in the armed forces of the United States have been 
added to the exempted list. 


It should be clearly understood, however, that all aliens 
identified by the original Presidential proclamation as 
“alien enemies’—including the groups subsequently 
freed from compliance with the special restrictions—are 
still subject to summary apprehension, detention or intern- 
ment, without the privilege of Aabeas corpus. Nor must 
it be overlooked that under the Espionage Act, all aliens 
of whatever nationality, as well as American citizens, are 
subject to court action initiated by the Department of 
Justice. 


Migration from Military Areas 


"THE THIRD STEP CAME TOWARD THE END OF FEBRUARY, WITH 
sweeping powers granted the War Department to desig- 
nate prohibited military areas in the United States and to 
exclude any and all persons therefrom, citizens and aliens 
alike. The situation at once took a new turn. As a 
first step the department forthwith declared as military 
zones certain areas in the West, including some earlier 
defined as “prohibited and restricted” by the Attorney 
General. While the move was designed primarily to deal 
with the Japanese in California and nearby states, it 
should be pointed out that the Secretary of War and mili- 
tary commanders have the power to take similar action 
in any part of the country. In the latter part of April it 
was announced that the East Coast was shortly to be de- 
clared a military area. 

To date, the only group that has been removed en masse 
from the West Coast area by order of the War Depart- 
ment are the Japanese—aliens as well as American citi- — 
zens of Japanese parentage. More than one hundred — 
thousand—more than half of them American citizens—_ 
were first moved to inland assembly centers. [See “Evacu- 
ation, American Style,” by George D. Nickel, Survey 
Midmonthly, April, 1942.] This was carried out under 
the supervision of the new Wartime Civil Control Ad- 
ministration of the Department of War, with the spirited 
and often sensitive collaboration of federal, state and vol-. 
untary agencies. Permanent reception centers are now 
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young man to the question on citizenship. Such a certificate of identi- 


fication must be carried by an alien of enemy nationality, and be produced at the demand of an accredited official 


Authority. Headed by Milton S. Eisenhower—formerly 
Coordinator of Land Use in the Department of Agri- 
culture—and located in the Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment, the WRA announced in mid-April that “scores of 
sites are being studied by officials intimately familiar with 
resources and other conditions in the West.” Work with- 
in each area will be of three types: “public work such as 
land subjugation; food production; and the production 
of war goods.” Each area: 

1. ... must be located on public land so that improvements 
at public expense become public, not private, assets. 

2. Must be adequate for large projects . . . because the 
ninimum guard unit can guard 5,000 persons as easily as 
smaller groups. = 

3... . must provide work opportunities throughout the 
year for the available workers to be located there. : 

4... . must be located at a safe distance from strategic 
works. 

Enforced mass migrations have written unhappy pages 
in American history. The story of the development and 
1dministration of the modern wartime colonization proj- 
scts must await later appraisal. So far as American-born 
Japanese are concerned, this is the first time in our history 
hat a special group of citizens has been uprooted and 
concentrated by federal authority. Such unprecedented 
action warrants critical scrutiny. 


[The Hearing Boards 

THE CASES OF INDIVIDUAL ALIENS OF ENEMY NATIONALITY 
he country over, singled out for apprehension by the 
federal Bureau of Investigation, come before special ci- 
jilian hearing boards set up for the purpose by the At- 
orney General. There are ninety-three such boards 
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functioning in eighty-six judicial districts, all on a dollar 
a year basis. ‘Their total membership approximates 350 
—all men and women of standing in their communities 
who give their services. 

The United States District Attorney presents the case 
for the government. Representatives of the FBI and 
Immigration Service tell what they have found out about 
the alien brought before the hearing, who is questioned in- 
dependently by the board, submits his own affidavits, and 
is permitted to have others testify for him. However, 
legal rules of evidence are waived in the discussion that 
follows. The stated purpose is to deal fairly with the 
alien, with due regard to the welfare of the United States 
—which properly enough means that doubts are re- 
solved in favor of the government. 

A hearing board may make one of three recommenda- 
tions—unconditional release, internment, or parole. A 
paroled alien must report at specified times to an officially 
approved individual sponsor as well as to the Immigration 
Service. } 

Public and press alike are excluded from the hearings 
—a course defended by the Department of Justice as in 
the interest of aliens who may be found innocent of 
wrong-doing and of safeguarding information of import- 
ance to the public safety. 

The recommendations of the hearing boards are not 
without review. Final decisions are made by the Alien 
Enemy Control Unit under Edward J. Ennis, formerly 
general counsel of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. This was set up by the Department of Justice 
soon after the outbreak of the war to coordinate activi- 
ties both within and without (Continued on page 300) 
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The Leisure Time of a Democratic Army 


by RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


The army has taken over the recreation as well as the training of our 
soldiers today. Dr. Fosdick tells how the program 1s organized, the pro- 


visions for games, and good times, 


and some of the problems of leisure 


hours and morale in the camps. 


“A YEAR AGO THIS WAS ALL SWAMP AND MARSH, SAID THE 
commanding officer. We were standing in the middle of 
Camp Blanding, Florida. On all sides, covering thousands 
of acres, stretched a complete new city—paved streets, 
barracks, chapels, theaters, clubs, hospitals, and public 
facilities of every kind. It was the home of thousands of 
men who a few months earlier had never thought of 
soldiering as a possibility. 

Anyone who has recently visited the army and navy 
camps in any section of the country must come away with 
two impressions: first, the almost magic manner in which 
these vast areas have suddenly been transformed into 
populous cities; and second, the completeness of the mili- 
tary plans, embracing all the facilities necessary not only 
for training but for leisure time, not only for making a 
man a soldier but for keeping him a human being. 

I have spoken of chapels and theaters and clubs. But 
this is only part of the picture. A list of the recreational 
and educational facilities which the army and navy have 
installed in various ones of these city-camps would include 
bowling alleys, athletic fields, golf courses, libraries, res- 
taurants, schools, auditoriums, tennis courts, volley ball 
and badminton courts, roller skating rinks, regimental 
. recreation rooms, company day rooms, official hostesses, 
guest houses for visitors, swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
pool rooms, beach clubs, rowboats and fishing tackle. In 
one camp I saw an outdoor pavilion where as many as 
600 couples could be entertained on the dance floor; tables 
with attractively colored umbrellas were provided for out- 
door refreshment. 

I do not want to imply that all these facilities are to be 
found in every camp. They are unevenly distributed, and 
some camps are much better than others. In one camp | 
noticed that there were twenty-three chapels and no base- 
ball diamond. Often the terrain or the location of the 
camp in relation to a body of water—for example, Fort 
Lewis in the state of Washington—makes possible a type 
of development and recreation denied to other locations. 
Occasionally there are inexplicable delays in providing 
equipment for a particular camp. Or again, one is con- 
scious of more initiative and imagination in one camp as 
contrasted with another. But in most of the camps that I 
have seen, the extent and variety of the leisure time fa- 
cilities provided by the army and navy are strikingly im- 
pressive. 

I doubt if many people are aware of the revolution that 
has occurred over the last twenty-five years in the develop- 
ment of this type of activity for the armed forces. A quar- 
ter of a century ago Newton D. Baker, one of our greatest 
secretaries of war, speaking of the American Expedition- 
ary Force, was able to say truly: “I think it safe to assert 
that no army ever before assembled in the history of the 
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world has ever had so much thought given to its social 
organization.” But the tools by which that job was done 
twenty-five years ago—and it was a good job—were fur- 
nished largely by private agencies: The American Li- 
brary Association, the YMCA, the Knights of Columbus, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, and other faithful and devoted 
groups. The army and navy assumed only an oblique re- 
sponsibility for the task. The precedent was the Sanitary 
Commission of Civil War days, and while great advances 
were made in the volume and variety of social work for 
the armed forces, there was always the feeling, both in 
Congress and in the General Staff, that the provision of 
baseball equipment and boxing gloves for troops in train- 
ing was not a legitimate function of government. I still 
remember with some pain my appearances before the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House when I was 
serving as chairman of the Commission on Training 
Camp Activities of the War and Navy Departments— 
pleading for funds with which to enlarge the recreational 
facilities of the camps. 

In my final report as chairman of the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities which I submitted to Secretary 
Baker in 1919, I made the following observation: 


I believe that we have reached a point in the development 
of much of this social work with the armed forces where 
it can safely be intrusted to the government to operate. ... 
I am strongly of the opinion that the leisure time program 
of the army of the future can best be carried on by the army 
itself, whether it be in posts or cantonments. . . . There is 
no logical reason why all this work which the societies have 
been conducting and which is intimately related to the spirit 
and morale of the troops should be left to the discretion and 
ability of private agencies, collecting their funds from private 
sources. Morale is as important as ammunition and is just 
as legitimate a charge against the public treasury. 


Secretary Baker agreed enthusiastically with this idea, 


and the newly created Morale Branch of the army, headed 


by an able soldier, General Munson, laid the basis for the 


present development. A similar transformation occurred 


in the navy, and today, with the exception of the Red 
Cross, which carries on its statutory functions in relation 
to camp hospitals, no private agencies are working within 
the camps. The responsibility for the provision of leisure 


time facilities in training areas is handled directly and ex- 
clusively by the armed forces. 


The Leisure-Time Staff \ 


THE MACHINERY BY WHICH THIS VAST PROGRAM IS TODAY 


supervised and directed heads up in the army in the Chief. 


of Special Service of the General Staff, formerly called the 


Morale Division. The Special Service Chief is General 
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Recreation in 1918—a dancing class run by the War Camp Community Service 


Frederick Osborn, a civilian to whom Secretary Stimson 
gave the rank of brigadier general when he placed him in 
charge. No wiser or happier choice for this post could 
have been made. General Osborn has brought to his task 
wide knowledge of social problems and a keen under- 
standing of the part that education and recreation play in 
increasing the military effectiveness of men in war. 

The personnel by which the program is implemented in 
the field is selected by commanding officers from the com- 
missioned officers and enlisted 
men in their commands. Each 
army, each army corps and each 
division has a Special Service 
officer. The divisional Special 
Service officer is assisted by a 
recreation officer and an athletic 
officer. There is also a recreation 
officer in each regiment. In ad- 
dition, there is a Special Service 
oficer in each camp who is a 
member of the commanding of- 
cer’s staff. This officer usually 
has one or more assistants. As 
rapidly as possible all this per- 
sonnel is being trained at a Spe- 
sial Service School at Fort 
Meade, Maryland, where a 
month’s course is being given. 
To staff the camp service clubs, 
of which mention will be made 
ater, 350 hostesses have been 
arefully selected from more 
han 22,000 applicants. In the 
amp libraries there are 183 
rained librarians chosen with 
he cooperation of the American 
uibrary Association. 

In the navy these new respon- 
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sibilities for leisure time are 
centered in the Welfare and 
Recreation Sections of the Bu- 
reau of Navigation under the 
leadership of Captain Forrest 
U. Lake; and while there are 
some differences between the 
programs of the army and 
navy, due largely to the diverse 
circumstances under which the 
two services carry on their 
work, in essence there is an 
identity of aim and approach. 

Finally as a coordinating and 
advisory body, the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, at the request of the 
President, have appointed a 
group of civilians and service 
personnel, called the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation. This 
committee acts as a liaison be- 
tween the work of the army, 
the navy, and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency in matters re- 
lating to the morale of the 
armed forces in the camps and adjoining communities; 
it serves as a link with civilian ideas and activities; it 
makes available to the army and navy such advice and 
aid as are requested in the development of programs in 
education, athletics, amateur dramatics, music and re- 
lated fields; and finally it brings to the army and navy a 
layman’s point of view on problems that are often novel 
and difficult. In spite of its ponderous and somewhat 
unfortunate name, this Joint Committee occupies a sig- 
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nificant place in the morale program of the armed forces. 
It is headed by Fowler V. Harper, an energetic and im- 
aginative man on leave from the faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity Law School, who is also a member of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and deputy chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


Off Duty Hours in Camp 

So MUCH FOR THE MACHINERY THROUGH WHICH THE WORK 
is carried on. What about the work itself? The commun- 
ity life ef the army camp centers around the Service Club, 
of which there-may be as many as four or five in a single 
camp. These commodious clubs, attractively designed and 
extensively patronized, particularly in the late afternoons 
and evenings when the men are off duty, each contain a 
large recreation hall suitable for dances and formal enter- 
tainment, a cafeteria and soda grill, a library, reception 
rooms for guests, and often a music room. Each club has 
a senior hostess, a junior hostess in charge of the social 
program, and a cafeteria hostess. 

In the navy these clubs are called “The Ship’s Service,” 
and are often larger and even more elaborate than the 
Service Clubs of the army, containing not only an ample 
auditorium and dance floor, but often a gymnasium, a 
post-exchange, barber shop, pool room, bowling alleys, and 
other facilities for recreation. 

The dances at the Service Clubs, held once or twice a 
week for the benefit of particular units, mark a new con- 
ception in military training. To these dances come the 
girls of the neighboring towns as guests of the army, often 
one or two hundred at a time, selected by some com- 
munity organization, transported by the army—often in 
army trucks—and chaperoned by the army. I cannot re- 
member that in the last war we had anything like this. 
But this is what Secretary Baker meant when he said: 
“Cut off from home, family, friends, clubs, churches, the 


hundreds of thousands of men who poured into the coun- 
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1942, 679 camp theaters will be in operation, with a seat. 


than a million soldiers may go to the movies daily. Sol- 
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“Some camps are much better than others.” Well above the average is the U. S. Naval Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


try’s camps required something besides the routine of mil- 
itary training if they were to be kept healthy mentally and 
spiritually.” 

The libraries in the clubs, generally occupying an ex- 
tensive balcony, are enormously popular and in the eve- 
nings are crowded. At Fort Benning—to use an average 
illustration—21 percent of the entire enrollment of the 
camp are listed by the librarian as registered borrowers. 
This figure does not include the many browsing readers” 
who drop in for an hour to snatch a few pages from 
books that interest them. The average library stack con- 
tains about 5,000 volumes, divided rather evenly between 
fiction and non-fiction, and adequate supplies of news- 
papers and magazines are available in each reading room. 
In addition, smaller libraries have been placed in camp~ 
hospitals, in company day rooms, with anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, and on board transports. Library service for men 
in combat zones is also being provided. 

Normally a guest house is located near the Service Club 
where, particularly in urgent cases of sickness, the anxious 
wife or mother of a soldier can be accommodated. These 
guest houses are simply but attractively furnished, and in 
a number of the camps have been set off with shrubbery 
and flower beds. | 

The movies, of course, constitute-a major factor in the 
free time of the soldiers, and in each camp the govern- 
ment has erected a number of movie theaters which seat. 
from 500 to 1,500 men. The service now constitutes the 
largest motion picture chain in the United States. There 
are today 446 such theaters in 264 army camps and sta- 
tions, with a total seating capacity of over 300,000. The 
average weekly number of showings is now 2,920, each 
showing consisting of a feature picture, with either two 
“shorts” or one “short”” and a newsreel. By the end of 


ing capacity of nearly 500,000, which means that mo 


dier-owned and self-supporting, the Army Motion Picture 
Service charges extremely moderate prices—a book of ten 
admissions for $1.40. 

For those who like an occasional admixture of “legiti- 
mate” theater there are the entertainments—mostly vaude- 
ville and musical comedy—put on in the camps by Camp 
Shows, Inc., a non-profit agency financed by the USO, 
Twenty-four companies are on the circuit, which includes 
225 army and navy camps. Using the large auditoriums, 
which frequently seat as many as 3,000 men, these enter- 
tainments, given without charge, have proved extraordi- 
narily popular. 


The Serious Side of Camp Recreation 


I HAVE ALREADY SPOKEN OF THE CHAPELS. THE ARMY HAS 
provided each regiment with a simple, dignified chapel 
building, equipped with an electric organ and designed 
for use by any denomination. The Easter services in these 
military chapels, with their choirs of army and navy per- 
sonnel, were deeply impressive. For every million men 
present for duty in this man’s army we can expect there 
will be approximately 1,000 chaplains looking after their 
welfare. 

The chaplains whom I have seen thus far in this war 
seem to be a vigorous, virile group. Of all the commis- 
sioned officers, they come closest to the personal lives and 
problems of the men, and the intimate cooperation be- 
tween the chaplains and the Special Service officers has 
served to make the work of both branches more effective. 
The same situation obtains in the navy. 

The educational work of the armed forces covers a 
vast range of activities. More than a million men are in 
specialist schools conducted by the army and navy, study- 
ing such subjects as motor maintenance, radio, communi- 
cation, baking and cooking, stenography, meteorology, 
chemistry, sanitation—everything from the most elemental 
skill to advanced scientific research. But 
this, of course, is part of the training 
program; this is an essential phase in 
the development of a modern fighting 
force. Over and above this regular 
work, several hundred thousand men 
of the armed forces are taking courses 
by correspondence, arranged through a 
newly created Army Institute, in con-__ 
junction with the University of Wis- 
consin. For the first time in our army, 
and perhaps in any armed force, en- 
listed men are given an opportunity to 
continue their education at any level 
and to advance their training through 
correspondence instruction. 

In addition, lecture courses are avail- 
able on a great variety of topics. Dur- 
ing the first three months of training, 
lectures are given on the origins of the 
war and the international relationships 
of the United States. These courses are 
supplemented by educational films, dis- 
cussion groups, exhibits, workshops, 
and directive reading. 

In many camps one finds special 
courses or study groups growing out 
of local interest. Thus at Fort Bliss, 
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El Paso, weekly classes in Spanish and Art are conducted 
for those who wish to attend. At other places there are 
hobby groups and even essay and public speaking con- 
tests. In this vast force which we are assembling, every 
kind of human interest is represented, and the army and 
navy have wisely tried to foster these interests as a measure 
of protection to the normal life of our new soldiers and 
ailors. 


Yet a Soldier Wants to Go to Town 


“I WISH THAT THE LEISURE TIME FACILITIES OF THIS CAMP 
could be so developed that the men would never want to 
go to town.” This was the remark of a progressively- 
minded commanding officer of a western camp, and I 
imagine that it would find an echo in the heart of many 
officers similarly placed. But it is wishful thinking. How- 
ever attractive the camp may be, however complete its 
facilities, when free days come the average soldier or 
sailor wants to get away from his surroundings; he wants 
“to go to town.” And the town must be ready to receive 
him with the kind of recreation and diversion that will 
send him back to his job in a happier and healthier mood. 

As far as the federal government is concerned, the re- 
sponsibility for the organization of the communities in 
the neighborhood of military establishments rests with 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services of the 
Federal Security Agency. Local defense recreation com- 
mittees working in coordination with the excellent Recre- 
ation Division of this Office, are in existence in practically 
all communities visited by service men. It is the function 
of these committees, under the leadership of the federal 
field representative, to mobilize the recreational resources 
of the community for the use of the soldiers and sailors. 
In addition, 250 large and excellently equipped recrea- 
tion centers have been erected by the FSA, and 32 addi- 
tional centers have been authorized. Of the community 
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Books and a quiet nook—the library of the 2nd Armored Division, Ft. Benning, Ga, 
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houses now in existence, 200 are operated by the USO. 

The USO plays an important part in the organization of 
hospitality in the communities adjacent to the camps. 
Supported by private subscription and representing six 
well known national societies, it has set up a great variety 
of entertainment for the service men. Dancing, bowling, 
basketball, pool, ping-pong, swimming—there is hardly 
a form of relaxation and amusement that is not covered. 
Its clubhouses—both those which it is running for the 
FSA and those which it has leased on its own account— 
tend to re-create the atmosphere of the home, and the so- 
cial consequences of this substitution are immeasurably 
important. 


The Camps Are Better Planned Than in 1917-18 


‘TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, IN MY POSITION AS CHAIRMAN OF 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, I spent a 
great deal of time inspecting army and navy camps. To- 
day I find myself performing the same duty. Certain 
contrasts are immediately obvious between the two per- 
iods. For one thing the training camps of 1942 are better 
laid out and constructed. There are paved roads and even 
sidewalks where too often in 1917 and 1918 there was 
little except mud. Today the barracks are better built, the 
hospitals are more commodious, and the clubhouses are 
far larger and more effectively planned. Moreover, one 
gets an impression that ideas of architectural unity and 
design have had some consideration, whereas twenty-five 
years ago our camps were too often dreary collections of 
haphazard buildings. I cannot recall any camp in the last 
war that could begin to compare with the Jacksonville 
Naval Aviation Base of today, where thousands of men 
are being trained, or with any one of half a dozen other 
camps that could be mentioned. In these places great 
care has been given to the appearance of grounds and 
buildings. The landscaping effects and even the planting 


of flower beds proclaim the belief that a military camp 


does not have to be an ugly and sordid environment. 
Both from the standpoint of external appearances and 

internal appointments our camps today give the impres- 

sion of having been planned for in advance. Twenty-five 


Recreation officers are given a month’s specialized training in the Special 


chool at Fort Meade, Md. 


years ago so many arrangements had to be improvised in 
regard to the whole problem of carrying on the war. The 
day after we declared war in 1917 Secretary Baker sent 
me to Canada to see whether there were any ideas in the 
training camps up there that would bear on our problem 
of morale, and later I made a similar study in England 
and France. We had to extemporize our technique and 
our methods of operation as we went along. There was 
no recent experience to guide us. It was all new and un- 
tried, with the Civil War, fifty-five years before, the last 
great war which we had fought. 

Today one gets the impression that our operations are 
built on the experience of 1917-1918, and that the interval 
between the two great wars has been employed in careful, 
detailed planning. I have, of course, no competence to 
speak on the technical side of any military question, but 
on the subject of the housing and care of soldiers and 
sailors I am convinced that there is today a sureness of 
approach where in the first World War uncertainty and 
improvisation were all too prevalent. 

I would not want to give the impression that the situa- 
tion in relation to the morale of the troops is without flaw. 
In any gigantic operation such as we are engaged upon, 
weaknesses are bound to occur, and no visitor can remain 
unaware of them as he inspects the camps. For example, 
the perennial and harassing problem of prostitution has 
not been solved. The army, the navy, and the FSA are ~ 
earnestly engaged in an attempt to reduce it and their 
efforts are bearing fruit. There is, no doubt, still much — 
to be done. ; 

Again, the race problem, particularly as it relates tom 
colored members of the armed forces, presents thorny © 
difficulties which have not been completely eliminated in 
army or navy camps or in adjacent communities. These 
difficulties are rooted deep in civilian prejudice and cus- 
tom, and they run counter to our conceptions of a demo- 
cratic army. More thought and study are being given 
to the problem than was true twenty-five years ago, but 
no one can claim that adequate solutions have been found. 

Problems of this kind take time to resolve. There are 
other situations which could perhaps be more. easily 
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handled. For example, the transportation systems between 
some of the camps and the adjoining communities appear 
to have broken down, with resulting delay and vexation 
to the troops who want to go to town and return. The 
army and navy may have to take these systems over. 
Again, too little attention is being paid to the morale of 
small and isolated detachments of troops on guard duty 
who are bivouacked under canvas or other temporary 
shelter many miles from any community. They need 
athletic supplies, books, magazines, and other facilities 
for keeping life balanced. Similarly, too many moving 
picture theaters in the camps are equipped only with 
benches which are altogether unsatisfactory. Too many 
company day rooms remain unfurnished. Too often there 
are unconscionable delays in the distribution of adequate 
athletic material. 

But these things, while important, are relatively minor. 
The encouraging fact is that the army and navy are aware 
of the difficulties and the failures, and that today not only 
is there the machinery for correcting them, but intelligence 
and imagination are present, too, to make the lives of our 
fighting men as normal an experience as the circumstances 
of war permit. 


The Mood of Today’s Army Is Sober 


IN POINT OF MORALE, HOW DOES THIS ARMY OF OURS COM- 
pare with the army of 1917-1918? This question is fre- 
quently asked and I am not at all certain that a reliable 
answer can be given. My generation is the generation of 
the first A.E.F., and who of our age group can accurately 
gauge the motivations and standards of these magnificent 
youngsters who form the army of 1942? I can only judge 
by certain external appearances which may not at all re- 
flect the true inwardness of the situation. 

I start from what we know: the level of education in 
today’s army is substantially higher than that of the men 
in the last war. In World War I, four fifths of our 
soldiers had never been beyond grade school. In the 
present army, two thirds of the men have had at least 
some highschool education. ‘Fhe advancing front of edu- 
cation in our American democracy finds eloquent support 
in the statistics of the new army. 

Moreover, although generalizations are dangerous, | 
get the impression from my contacts in the camps that the 
average man in today’s army has a greater awareness of 
what the war is about, and what he is fighting for, than 
did his father in 1917. How much this is due to the 
higher educational level in this army, or what proportion 
of it can be ascribed to the radio which one finds in use 
in every corner of every camp, I do not pretend to guess. 
But the soldiers that one meets and talks with, on leave 
or in the camps, seem to be intelligent about what is 
happening, in a way that was not common or usual 
twenty-five years ago. . 

Moreover, I think I detect a difference in mood between 
the two armies. In 1917 the spirit of adventure was in the 
air. It was exciting business. All eyes were turned on the 
battlefield in France, and everybody wanted to be in on it. 
The only fear the men had was that they wouldn’t be 
there for the finish—for the march on Berlin or wherever 
it was that victory was to be consummated. 

The mood of today’s army is much more sober. It isn’t 
so much an adventure as it is a job to be done. There is 
no lack of determination, and certainly no lack of courage, 
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but there is a grimness, a sobriety, about the mood which 
I think was not as evident in the earlier war. War has 
been robbed of its heroics. It is not a glorious adventure. 
It is not merely a trip to France and a chance to “smash 
the Huns.” It is a somber necessity, something that we 
didn’t want, but now that it is here we are going through 
with it to the end. Any idea that we can be defeated is 
lismissed. We can’t be defeated, but it is bitter business, 
aiid the sooner we get on with it and finish it the better. 
That means the sooner we shall get home. 

It is interesting to contrast this mood with that which 
prevailed before Pearl Harbor. Before December 7 the 
morale problem was a difficult one in army and navy 
camps. The constant question, expressed and unexpressed, 
was: “Why are we here?” To many of the troops it seerned 
as if they had been uprooted from a useful life to serve 
no real purpose. A man who was drafted was generally 
considered out of luck. A man who could contrive to be 
sent home was fortunate. The thing to do was to serve 
your time and get away. There was no deep feeling of 
urgency, of crisis. There was nothing immediately at 
stake. 

All this has changed. The army knows why it is in 
camp; the navy understands the vital necessity of training. 
Nobody has to argue with the men of the armed forces 
about the reality of the peril which has taken them from 
civilian life. No longer are they asking: “Why are we 
here?” Their question today among themselves is: 
“Where is our outfit to be sent?” 

As to how they will acquit themselves let no one have 
any misgivings. Their morale is high, even if it ex- 
presses itself in a different form from that which char- 
acterized the army of 1917. They are made of the stuff 
of their fathers. I saw those fathers at Chateau Thierry 
and the Argonne. Their sons will not let them down. 
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A well-patronized store in the navy club at Pensacola 
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The Pledge 


THE STORY OF A MORO CHIEF 


“We have prepared our bladed weapons because we lack 
fire-arms, and with sharp kris, barong, campilan, tabaf and 
spear we will attack or defend as ordered ... We have sworn 
upon the Koran to hold our lives forfeit in the fulfilment of 
this purpose to fight the Japanese and the enemies of the 
United States.” 


In MarcH WHEN THESE WORDS MADE THE FRONT PAGE OF 
one or our great dailies, under the heading “Ten Tuov- 
sAND Moros PLepcE To Ficut To THE Finis,” I read them 
with a catch in the breath. Ten thousand native warriors 
of a people under American protection, pledging them- 
selves on their Sacred Book to attack or defend as ordered; 
to meet, if need be, tanks and bombs, machine-gun bullets 
and artillery fire with bare weapons, brown bodies, and 
fierce courage. 

Perhaps I would not have been as moved by this Moro 
pledge if I had not heard 
the story of Sakalian. It is 


The “bladed weapons” of the Moros: campilan, center; krises at far left; barongs at far right 


by FONROSE WAINWRIGHT CONDICT 


Sakalian is a Chief, living on Jolo, a small island that 
lies midway between Mindanao and the North Coast of 
Borneo, and long known as the “Home of the Irrecon-_ 
cilables.” Like all Moros a follower of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed, he is a worthy descendant of a long line of Ma- 
lay warriors, famous both for fierceness and for courage. - 
At the time this story began, which is nearly fifteen years 
ago, he was an outlaw, with a price on his head, hiding 
with his followers in a jungle stronghold. 

The friend who told me Sakalian’s story is Caroline — 
Spencer who would be in Jolo today if she could have her © 
greatest wish. Between her and the countrymen of Saka- 
lian there exists an understanding and trust only possible 
among those who have the capacity to recognize and re- 
vere justice. How she happened to live and work for 
over a quarter of a century on this small tropical island, 
the beloved friend of Malay pirates, has been told before. 


I 


worth the telling now when 
our hearts are full of pride 
and gratitude for the mag- 
nificent defense of Bataan 
and Corregidor, and the fight 
put up by the people of the 


outlying islands. That the 


Moros of the Sulu Archipel- 
ago have been among them 
has given us new reason to 
remember that a pledge is 
the guarantee for the per- 
formance of an act. 
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“Blue Wings Over Sulu” 


The story of Mrs. Lorillard Spencer was told by the same 
author in an article bearing this title in Survey Graphic for 
August 1939. It is the story of an American whose interest in 
the Moros came as a result of a chance meeting with Charles 
Brent, Bishop of the Philippines, when a voyage in the Far 
East brought her to Manila. Long years of adventure and 
close association followed when she lived among them as a 
friend. What her gentleness and faith accomplished in the lives 
of a warlike people, where force had failed, would seem like 
fascinating. and fantastic fiction—unless one knows Mrs. 
Spencer . . . Interestingly enough the writer of this article is 


a cousin of Lieutenant General Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, — 


the commander of Corregidor’s gallant forces. — 


‘THE WEEK AFTER THE ATTACKS — 
on Pearl Harbor and the 
Philippines had changed the» 
course of American history, I 

met Mrs. Spencer in New 

York. We had not seen each 
other for several months and 
there were many things we 
wanted to say, but even after 
we had found a quiet place 
it was not easy to talk. I 
knew that ever since she had 
heard of the attacks her 
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1oughts had been in the South Seas where her treasure 
t long years of friendship and accomplishment lie. So I 
as not surprised when she said: 

“With all this horror and anxiety there is one thing for 
hich 1 am thankful—that I sent a message to Sakalian 
st summer absolving him. . . .” 

“Who is Sakalian?” I interrupted. 

By way of answer, she opened a book she was carrying 
nd took out two snapshots. “I brought these to show 
ou,” she said. “This one was taken nearly fifteen years 
go. The other has just reached me. It came in a letter 
‘om Jolo, mailed sometime before December 7.” 

The first picture showed fifty or more dark-skinned 
1en, standing in what appeared to be a leafy clearing in 

dense jungle. On looking more closely one could see 
everal women and a child or two among them. The out- 
tanding figure was a white woman wearing a light 
olored dress and a large shade hat, who stood near the 
enter with a tall spear. 

Mrs. Spencer laughed. “It looks exactly as though I 
vere holding that spear. But if you look again you will 
ee it is in the hand of the tall Moro at my left. That is 
akalian, Chief of this band of outlaws. He and his fol- 
owers had hidden in the jungle for nearly four years and 
ept the countryside for miles around in fear and ferment. 

“Although I had never seen Sakalian until the day this 
icture was taken I had worried about him for a long 
ime. So often the distinction between the outlawed and 
he law-abiding is nothing more than the misunderstand- 
ng of a code of justice different from one’s own. I sensed 
his was true of Sakalian and his followers. Their clash 
vith authority had begun in a 
lispute over the ownership of 
and. If someone could talk to 
he Chief as a friend, I felt 
onvinced they might be made 
0 see reason. But when I 
hought of the trouble and ter- 
or he and his outlaws had 
aused, I was less hopeful that 
hose in authority would be 
ible to see his point of view. 
Nevertheless, it seemed well 
vorth the attempt.” 


II 


As NO ONE ELSE WAS HOPEFUL 
nough to undertake the mis- 
ion, Mrs. Spencer decided to 
try herself. Before this could 
ve done, however, it was neces- 
ary to gain the cooperation of 
he governor of Jolo; and next 
o find a messenger who could 
ve depended on to get word 
hrough to the Chief. This last 
sroved the more difficult of the 
wo, but finally a kinsman of 
xf one of the outlaws was found, who promised to tell 
Sakalian that Mrs. Spencer would like to talk things over 
vith him. If he would set the time and place she would 
sring two or three companions, and she gave her word 
hat they would come without the knowledge of the 
nilitary, and in friendship. 

The answer came back that Chief Sakalian would meet 
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her. He named the day and hour and a certain large ban- 
yan tree that stood near the edge of the jungle, where, he 
said, his brother-in-law, Estino by name, would be waiting 
to conduct her to the outlaw hideout. 

Unfortunately, the day before they were to meet, the 
constabulary had come upon a party of Sakalian’s out- 
laws and in the skirmish that followed one of their num- 
ber was shot and killed. This was bad news for Mrs. 
Spencer, for she feared it would put an end to the pos- 
sibility of reaching an understanding. And even if the 
appointment were kept, she knew the outlaws might be 
filled with the spirit of revenge, so there would be greater 
danger in the encounter. 

“It was not without anxiety,” said Mrs. Spencer, “that 
we set out at the appointed time, four of us in an ancient 
and tremulous Ford. My companions were James Fugate, 
governor of the island, Leslie Thompson, a former Amer- 
ican soldier and trusted friend, and Arolus, a Moro whose 
intelligence we all respected. Evasion of the constabulary 
proved easy, as no one thought for a moment that we 
would be foolish enough to go near an outlaw stronghold 


the day after one of them had been killed. 
III 


“WHEN WE REACHED THE SPOT NAMED, WE FOUND THREE 
riders waiting in the shade of the big banyan. One, a man 
wearing a bowl-shaped straw hat, was evidently Sakalian’s 
kinsman, Estino; the other two were women, sent, or so 
I believe, out of compliment to me. All three of my com- 
panions spoke the Moro language. Greetings had scarcely 
been exchanged when Estino wheeled his pony and set 


; . ‘ : . . . f 
The first snapshot taken nearly fifteen years ago. Mrs. Spencer is in the middle o 
ties group of iMsto Outlaws. Beside her, holding a spear, stands Chief Sakalian. At this 
jungle meeting the Moro promised the American woman he would no longer bear weapons 


off at a brisk trot as though anxious to lose no time in 
getting under cover. The women galloped alongside the 
Ford, waving their hands and shouting as we crossed hot 
stretches of bare fields which lay between us and the en- 
trance to the jungle. There they closed in behind the Ford 
which bumped along for four or five kilometers over an 
all but impassable trail. 
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“AT LENGTH EsTINO PULLED UP HIS PONY AND POINTED. 
Through an opening in the trees we saw patches of bril- 
liant, moving color. In a clearing stood a band of fifty or 
sixty Moro fighting-men, their hands on their barongs, 
ready to draw. Beyond the clearing, branches moved and 
rustled and we knew that many other Moros were hidden 
by the leaves. 

“My friend Leslie Thompson told me later that as the 
Ford came to a standstill, he felt Arolus stealthily grasp 
his revolver; he himself had done the same. Entirely 
unaware of this, I got out of the car and went forward 
to meet the Chief; but it was a relief to see, as I drew 
near, that there were one or two women and several 
children among the warriors. 

“A tall, slim Moro pushed his way to the front and 
came toward me. He wore the usual dress of the moun- 
tain people. Above skin-tight black trousers with gold 
buttons, his barong was thrust through the brilliant col- 
ored sash that bound his waist. His face bore marks of 
weariness and responsibility. As never before, I realized 
that the life of an outlaw chief might be neither pleasant 
nor easy. 

“As Sakalian extended his right hand to greet me, Moro 
fashion, he suddenly wheeled about and gave a cry of 
command, loud and peremptory. A murmur passed 
through the crowd. Turning, I saw the Chief’s eye was 
fixed on one of his followers 
who had found a foothold that | 
put him head and shoulders — 
above the others. This Moro 
held a spear ready to strike 
and I could see it was aimed 
straight at me. At the cry from 
Sakalian, he lowered it and 
dropped out of sight. Later I 
learned the man was a brother 
of the outlaw killed by the 
constabulary the day before.” 

Mrs. Spencer moved among 
the warriors, handing them 
cigarettes to be smoked in lieu 
of a pipe of peace, saying as 
she did so “Aku bagay hatao 
Sug,” meaning “I want to be a 
friend to the Moros.” A more 
friendly spirit seemed to come 
over the group as brown fing- 
ers closed about cigarettes in- 
stead of the handles of barongs. 

When the time came to 
broach the purpose of the visit, 
Sakalian and his kinsman 
stood apart from the others 
and listened intently. “Never 
have I desired anything more,” 
said Mrs. Spencer, “than to 
make Sakalian know that we 
had come as friends, come to 
help him and his followers ob- 
tain justice—and to help make it possible for them to re- 
turn to a normal life without the continual fear of cap- 
ture. Through Arolus I explained that the only chance 
of bringing this about was for him to agree to put his 


case before a judge and let his claim be decided by law. 
To all this Sakalian listened gravely but his face gave no 


The second snapshot was taken late in 1941, 
leased from his pledge, Sakalian again carries the 
weapon used by his Fathers to defend their land 


indication of what he. was thinking. At last he spoke and 


Arolus translated : 
“‘Chief Sakalian agrees to do as the American friend 


Ewe could scarcely believe our ears. Our fear had been 
that hours of explanation and persuasion might end in 
failure. Whether it was that his spirit was weary of hiding 
and pursuit, I will never know; or whether it was that he 
sensed our sincerity and felt that someone really cared 
what happened to his people. All I know is that reason 
and friendship prevailed where force had failed. Sakalian 
had agreed to abide by the decision of law. 


IV 


Bur THAT WAS NOT THE END OF THE STORY, NOR THE REASON 
Mrs. Spencer told it in such detail. What followed made 
it important to her at the time and gives it pertinence to- 
day. She went on: 

“T looked at Sakalian and was filled with doubt and fear 
for the future, for I knew his reputation for quick and 
violent temper. Even as he spoke those words which gave 
us hope, his face was drawn and his hand tightly gripped 
the handle of his barong. How did I know he would not 
draw it again should the court decision go against him. 
Even if he let this claim be settled by law, what guarantee 
had I that he would not resort in future disputes to the 
practice of his forebears? Over 
the centuries their pride and 
honor had rested in their 
bladed weapons. 

“‘T have a request to make 
of Chief Sakalian,’ | said, ‘an- 
urgent request made as a 
friend who has his interest at 
heart sane 

“Many times since I have~ 
wondered how it was possible, 
how I dared. But I went on, 
‘Tell. Chief Sakalian that I@ 
want him to pledge me his 
word that as long as I live he 
will never carry barong or 
kris!’ 

“Arolus seemed startled and 
when he translated, a low roar 
came from those who stood — 
near. Sakalian looked at his 
fighting men, and then at a 


boy, his son, who had come 


close while we talked; then he — 
looked at me. It was very still 
while we waited in the jungle. 
“At last he spoke in quick, 
gutteral words. Arolus trans- 
lated his reply: 


Te “°Tell the friend 


% 


of the 
Moros that, unless she absolves 
him from his promise, as long 
as she lives Chief Sakalian will 
not bear the weapons with which his Fathers and 
their Fathers have defended their home, their honor, and 
their land.’ ” 
The meeting had come to an end. : 
Several years went by and then it was Sakalian who 
(Continued on page 302) . 
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We can’t have price control without More Taxes 


{;CONOMIC CARTOON by OTTO H. EHRLICH 


4 ™“ SUPPLY OF 
-CIVILIAN GOODS 


1942 national income (around) $117 billion 

Personal taxes and savings ; 31 billion 
ie } 

Balance left for spending % 86 billion 2. War production reduces the supply of civilian | 

Supply of civilian goods 69 billion goods, but increases earnings; with increased earn- 
—— ings, buyers would bid up prices unless checked by 

Excess purchasing power 17 billion a price ceiling j 


———— SOU PESUSAIRRECURERURTIUCA ED WAREURIERE REE 


4. Excess purchasing power must be drained off to 
3, But this excess purchasing power can raise the balance purchasing power with the supply of 


civilian goods; and to divert real resources from 


price ceiling by forcing prices up illegally (throug civilian to war production 


black markets) _ 


One way of draining off excess purchasing power 1s Taxation 


6. But the full reduction in purchasing power 
through the income tax will not be achieved if the 


5. The most equitable form of taxation is the tax on 1942 incomes is not collected until 1943, 
income tax, burdening incomes progressively and leaving the taxpayer the use of all his purchasing 
allowing exemptions for dependents power for a year f 


7. One Boreal ie pecan excess purchasing | 
power promptly is for the government to collect An i i s purchasi a) 
income taxes in monthly instalments during the ais oe Sheen anes si excess P Tigiee | 


| year in which the income is received checks the gro of War fare 8 abi in addition 
; wth \ ; Irie 


Ce _ 


* Other methods (savings, rationing) will be presented in succeeding cartoon sequences 
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9, Inheritance and estate taxes also curtail excess i i 
’ I 10. Excise taxes are equitable when they draw 
purchasing power. They are equitable taxes be- heavily on luxuries and semi-luxuries and lightly 


cause, like income taxes, they are graduated on necessities 


12. But in addition to paying taxes, each of us 
must cut down his own standard of living volun- 


11. A general sales tax on all goods is inequitable 
because it bears more heavily on small incomes ; tarily to help divert resources from civilian to war 
than on large ; production f 


Who'll Elect the Next Congress? 


by IRVING DILLIARD 


How present election laws curtail the right of millions of Americans to 
vote in the crucial congressional elections this year 1s described by an 


informed journalist. 


THE GRAVITY OF THE WORK AHEAD OF THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH 
Congress, which will be chosen this year, does not need 
to be argued. The 435 Representatives who are elected 
in November will serve from January 1943 to January 
1945, a two-year span in which the fate of the world may 
be determined. The 32 Senators who are selected for 
six-year terms, will take seats which will continue them 
in office until 1949—and that, every American hopes, will 
be beyond the end of the war and the making of the 
peace and well into the world reconstruction, which must 
inevitably follow the conflict now raging around the 
globe. 

How are these Senators and Representatives going to 
be elected? Who is going to elect them? 

These may sound like rhetorical questions but they 
most decidedly are not. For the country is choosing the 
members of the Seventy-eighth Congress not only under 
the unusual conditions of war; it is choosing them under 
electoral conditions which may profoundly influence the 
results which are obtained at the polls. 

The present tense is used advisedly. The choosing has 
begun. As this-is written, a half dozen states already 
have conducted their nominating elections. Illinois, the 
first state to hold a congressional primary, has seen some 
six of its sitting Representatives either defeated for re- 
nomination or refused the party support on which a 
race for renomination could be based. In South Dakota, 
a two-term Senator, William J. Bulow, anti-New Deal 
Democrat, has been defeated. In Indiana and several 
other states, congressional personnel changes have been 
made in advance of the November election. More will 
have been effected by the time this issue of Survey 
Graphic reaches its readers. 

The first notable fact about the voting thus far is that 
participation has been unusually light. Notwithstanding 
the great importance of the elections this year, both for 
the choices themselves and as a demonstration of the 
democratic process at work, the primary totals are much 
below those of recent years. 

The returns from Illinois will be of interest throughout 
the country, since Illinois is the third most populous state 
in the Union and is broadly representative with its in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas, native and foreign-born 
populations, metropolitan section and “downstate.” The 
official canvass shows that the Illinois 1942 primary vote 
was the smallest in twelve years—since 1930 when the 
Hoover administration lost the House of Representatives 
at its midterm. 

If they are not reassuring, the detailed figures from 
Illinois are at least informative and forewarning. The 
total number of primary votes was 1,963,298. This was 
less than half the number of eligible voters, which stands 
well above 4,000,000. Cook County, where machine rule 
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gave authority to commissioned offices to attest to aff: 


was made an issue in the Democratic senatorial race, 
turned out better than downstate, whose farmers took 
advantage of one of the first good field days of the spring. 
But even in the metropolitan county, which includes 
Chicago, only 50.29 percent of the registered voters went 
to their polling places. ip 

Both parties suffered heavy losses from their primary 
totals of two years ago. The Democratic vote was 477,062 
below that party’s primary vote in 1940, while the Re- 
publican total was 207,107 voters under the Republican 
primary total of that year. Thus the two parties in 
Illinois together lost more than two thirds of a million 
yotes to preoccupation with the war, midterm indiffer- 
ence, and other causes. 

Some of these other causes need checking over at this 
time since they apply more or less uniformly across the 
country in some instances and in others relate to con- 
siderable areas. Major factors which are affecting the 
exercise of voting rights in the primaries and will affect 
it as much, if not more, in the Novembér election are: 

1. Legal limitations on voting by persons in the armed 
forces. 

2. State residence requirements. 

3. The Hatch act. 3 

4. The poll tax and other suffrage restrictions throughout — 
most of the South. 


Disfranchised Soldiers and Sailors . 


WITH THOUSANDS OF PERSONS LEAVING CIVILIAN LIFE EVERY 
week, the expectation now is that some 3,000,000 men | 
will be under arms either in the field, at sea, or in train-_ 
ing camps by the time the election proper is held. This 
circumstance will result in the virtual disfranchisement of — 
an unpredictable number of voters. 

To start out, three states have no provision whatever — 
for absentee voting either by civilians or members of the — 
armed forces. These, according to an up-to-the-minute 
survey by the alert Council of State Governments, are 
Kentucky, whose legislature met this spring but took no 
notice of the question of voting by soldiers; New Mexico, _ 
which cannot take legislative action until next year; and 
Louisiana, whose legislature is due to assemble in. June. 
To these must be added, for all practical purposes, New 
Hampshire whose absentee voting law effectively dis- 
franchises that state’s soldiers this year since it permits 
absentee voting only for Presidential electors, and they, 
of course, do not enter into the midterm congressional 
balloting. 

While Kentucky’s legislators ignored the service men’s 
voting problem, about a dozen states have moved in some 
way this year either to grant absentee voting privileg 
or to improve such provisions already on their lawbook 
Connecticut, Maine, North Carolina, Ohio, and Iow. 


davits of service men who apply for absentee ballots. 
Several states, including New York and Ohio, amended 
their statutes so as to provide for legal registration of 
service men in training camps. Just before adjournment, 
the recent session of the New York legislature passed a 
bill to advance by five weeks all pre-election machinery, 
including state nominating conventions. These party as- 
semblies, at which nominees are finally chosen, have 
been moved up from late September to the middle of 
August to complete the nominating process with a larger 
number of service-bound citizens still in civilian life. 

Maryland election officials have now been charged with 
responsibility for supplying Maryland men in the services 
with absentee ballots even though the men do not apply 
for them. In Mississippi a new statute removes payment 
of the poll tax as a condition to voting by absentee sol- 
diers. An extension of voting privileges in South Caro- 
lina opens the ballot to all legal voters who are now 
employed by the federal government in war production 
activities. As the result of a recent court decision, Texas 
citizens now have been advised that absentee voting 
rights belong to Texans in the armed forces as well as 
to those in civilian life. 

Twenty other states do not distinguish legally between 
soldiers and civilians in absentee voting, but extend equal 
privileges to both. These states are: Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Fourteen states have specific provisions for voting by 
mail by their citizens who are in the armed forces. They 
are: Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South Caro- 
lina. Seven states—Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, 
‘Maine, Nevada, and South Dakota—have laws which 
call for the collection of ballots at the training camps and 
other points where their citizens in the services_may be 
stationed. The new law in Maryland has precedents in 
the statutes of Massachusetts and North Dakota, which 
direct that absentee ballots shall be mailed to all persons 
outside the state on military or naval duty. 

This description of absentee voting provisions by states 
does not, however, tell the whole story. The legal ma- 
chinery in all too many instances is virtually unworkable. 
Take the case of Missouri. The Missouri Constitution 
does not permit absentee voting by civilians outside the 
state on election day, but it provides expressly that “quali- 
fied electors absent from the state on military or naval 
service shall .. . be enabled by law to vote at general or 
special elections.” But the legislative enactment which 
presumably carries out the command of the Constitution 
an be said instead almost to cancel it. 

Thus, the statute requires that the Missourian in uni- 
orm who wishes to vote must apply by mail for a ballot 
ot more than fifteen days nor less than five days prior to 
e election. If the Missouri soldier or sailor can get his 
plication back to his voting district in that narrow 
10-day period and is sent an official ballot, he must have 
e ballot sworn to and the authority of the notarizing 
cer also established in a separate affidavit. Should this 
tep be completed, he must return the ballot to his regu- 
ar polling place not later than sixty-six hours before the 


election. 
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Since the ballots in Missouri frequently are not printed 
until a few days before the election, this involved pro- 
cedure often would be precluded even though citizens of 
the state in the army and navy were intent on following 
every step in order to fulfill their duty as qualified elec- 
tors. Missouri is not alone in setting up strictures which 
render absentee voting laws practically self-defeating; 

surprising number of states apparently have thought 
that the object was to make the exercise of this right 
as difficult as possible. 

Still other factors operate against the successful work- 
ing of absentee voting laws for persons in the armed 
forces. Four years ago, 2,500 citizens of Chicago asked 
for absentee ballots, and of these ballots 90 percent were 
marked and returned for counting in the primary of 
that year. Contrast that with the experience this year. 
More than 6,000 citizens of Chicago, some 90 percent of 
them soldiers, asked for absentee voting privileges. 
Though these ballots were sent to the applicants, only 20 
percent of them were returned to the voting districts. 
This in the main reflected the rapid movement of men 
from one training camp to another. By November a 
substantially large proportion of our uniformed forces 
probably will be scattered over both hemispheres and that 
naturally will make absentee voting still more difficult. 

In short, some states make no provision for absentee 
voting by soldiers, others provide for it but so faultily as 
to discourage its use, and even at best practical considera- 
tions of time and distance and frequent changes of ad- 
dress render it almost inoperative. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of American citizens will, in effect, be deprived 
of their voting privileges this year because they are 
serving their country in the army or navy. 


The Plight of Civilian War Workers 


BUT THERE WILL BE MANY CITIZENS BESIDES THOSE WHO PUT 
on the uniform who will lose the right to vote, because 
they are playing’ their part in the war effort. On every 
hand there are civilians who have lost the privilege of the 
ballot because war industry employment has caused them 
to change their place of residence. Between now and 
November uncounted numbers more will move from 
one state to another for war work and thus deprive them- 
selves of franchise rights. 

The Missouri law, which is typical, requires that a new 
voter must have lived in the state for a year prior to 
the election in which the person wishes to vote. Thus, 
the men and women who have moved to Missouri since 
November 1941 to work in the state’s new munitions 
factories will not be able to qualify as voters in this 
year’s congressional election. Those who have come 
in since August 1941 will not be able to qualify for 
the primary which will be more important in some 
respects than the election proper. In addition to the 
residence requirements there are the registration rules 
which must be met. A new citizen may live in the 
state long enough to qualify and still lose out by not 
knowing where or when to register. 

There is no way to estimate how many civilians are 
to lose their voting rights this year because of migration, 
but there is no doubt that the number will be large. 

Those who move across state lines without allowing 
time to establish legal residence before election day are 
not the only civilians who will lose their votes. There 
are also the thousands who are crowding into Washing- 


ton and, failing to retain a voting address in their home 
states, lose their votes as disfranchised residents of the 
District of Columbia. This number will grow by leaps 
and bounds all summer and fall. 


The Invidious Poll Tax 


THE POLL TAX AND OTHER DEVICES SUCH AS READING AND 
understanding tests of state and national constitutions, 
property qualifications, and racial discriminations 1n 
registration, still restrict severely the right to suffrage in 
ten southern states. As is pointed out in “Southern Work- 
ers Outside the Legislative Pale,” an excellent pamphlet 
edited by H. C. Nixon of Vanderbilt University, these 
requirements do not on their face appear to be racially 
discriminatory and, as matter of fact, they also serve 
to disfranchise large numbers of white voters. In general, 
however, their intent and effect is to prevent widespread 
Negro voting. How they operate to restrict the ballot 
to relatively few voters is shown by the percentage. of 
adult citizens who voted in the poll tax states in 1936: 


South Carolina 14.1 Alabama 20.4 

Mississippi 16.2 Virginia 2531 

Arkansas 18.5 Texas 26.2 

Georgia 19.6 Tennessee Se) 
Florida 37.8 


In the same year, West Virginia, which has no poll 
tax, sent 92.1 percent of its adults to the polls. Perhaps 
the most striking contrast is provided by the figures on 
Tennessee and Kentucky, which are about equal in popu- 
lation. Kentucky, which has no poll tax, cast 911,000 
votes in 1936, while the poll tax state of Tennessee cast 
only 473,000. Virginius Dabney, editor of the anti-poll 
tax Richmond Times-Dispatch, states in his new book, 


‘ Brown in the Chicago Sux 
The New Reception Committee 
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“Below the Potomac,” that the poll tax state vote in 1936 
was only 24 percent of the adult citizens of the area, 
whereas in the thirty-nine other states, 72 percent voted. 
And the situation is not improving. Four years ago, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dabney’s statistics, the South made “an 
even more deplorable showing” for the percentage of its 
adults who exercised their sovereign right dropped to 21.1 
in the states with poll taxes. 

To correct this limited functioning of the democratic 
process and to remove its attendant evils—one result is to 
encourage corruption at the hands of political organiza- 
tions which pay the $1 or $2 tax for indigent citizens 
who cannot afford to pay their taxes—Senator Pepper 
and the late Representative Geyer introduced a federal 
anti-poll tax bill. This bill attracted wide attention in 
Congress in the early part of the year but has not yet been 
passed. Progressive southerners favor it while old line 
politicians are opposed to it. 

Still another influence on 1942’s crucial congressional 
election is the Hatch act. This federal law, sometimes 
called “the clean politics act,” prohibits federal employes 
from participating in political campaigns. Since the fed- 
eral service is growing at a great rate and probably will 
grow at an even faster rate in the months ahead, an in- 
creasing number of citizens are being taken out of politi- 
cal activity by the fact of their federal employment. 

The Hatch act makes no distinction. The ward heeler 
who obtains a federal appointment must give up his 
party precinct committee post and so must the able 
citizen who has helped improve the quality of party 
leadership give up all his political activity when he is 
called to a federal post in the war effort. A New York 
township which has lost the influence of many of its 
best civic workers to federal activity is fairly typical of 
an unanticipated result of the Hatch act. 

These influences on the 1942 congressional elections are 
not to be measured as yet, but there can be no doubt 
that they will be factors in shaping the results at the 
polls. It is not the intention of the present writer to say 
what all those results will be, although one in particular, 
increase in the relative power of political organizations, 
seems obvious enough. 

What can be done by statutory enactment about the 
unfortunate effects of these influences? 

Not much this year. The Pepper-Geyer bill could be 
passed in Congress and in any case the poll tax should 
be eliminated as many outstanding southerners now are 
demanding. But few states will have the chance really 
to provide simple, effective, and convenient absentee 
voting laws for soldiers in the time which remains be- 
tween now and the election, although this is a Clear task 
for the 1943 sessions. The residence requirements which 
will ban voting by migrants appear to be a natural enough 
condition to citizenship in the individual states. As for ~ 
the Hatch act, its sterilization politically of able citizens 
who go into the federal service seemingly must be ac- 
cepted with its efforts at purifying national politics. 

Who'll elect the next Congress? Well, it won’t be the 
men in the armed services, the migrant war workers, the 
new federal employes or the disfranchised “po’ whites” 
and Negroes of the South. And it won't be the qualified 
voters who, through traditional midterm lassitude, stay 


away from the polls and thus default on their responsi-. 
bility as citizens in a democracy. 


SURVEY GRAPH 


The Fight for the Future 


THE CIVILIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PEACE by MICHAEL STRAIGHT 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS ARE MOVING OUT TO THE FRONTS OF DE- 
mocracy, “several hundred thousand” of them, leaving Flat- 
bush, Fayette, Fresno, loading on the crowded transports; 
from Boston, Hoboken, New Orleans, San Francisco, waving 
goodbye, goodbye. Three thousand miles through hunted 
seas to Liverpool; thirty-five hundred miles through danger- 
ous seas to Reykjavik. Eleven thousand miles past the 
Nazis in the South Atlantic to Basra, twelve thousand miles 
through the Red Sea to Alexandria, twelve thousand miles 
around Australia to meet the Japanese at Darwin. 

American soldiers. Kids in soldiers’ uniform, most of them 
leaving Flatbush, Fayette, Fresno, home, for the first time. 
Most of them leaving for places they never even heard of— 
if they know where they’re bound for. None of them knowing 
whether they will return. 

Kids, going into danger. What are they taking with them? 
Rifles, helmets—but what weapons within themselves, to 
hold onto when their bodies shiver as danger comes near? 

Memories—of the America they grew up in. But is that 
enough? It wasn’t an altogether happy America, was it? And 
if it was, would that still be enough? These young soldiers 
can’t fight for the past, because the past is over. They can’t 
fight for the present, because no American was ever satisfied 
with the present, ever fought for the present. They are 
fighting for their future. Their courage in facing death de- 
pends upon their belief in the kind of America in which they 
might live, if, through their courage, America is saved. 

They don’t want much. They want to return to a few 
simple things, a home, a family, a job, their rights, peace. 
But these are no longer simple conditions. Never truly re- 
alized for the homecoming, today these mean a new world. 

Are we working for the world that our young soldiers are 
fighting for? Are we? As the soldiers board their ships they 
see a lot of fighting at home, but fighting principally by the 
men who reject even the present, who believe that the soldiers 
should fight for the world in which they once lived, and 
failed to win jobs or peace or full human experience. 

As the soldiers leave they read some of the greatest papers 
in America, telling them that their commander-in-chief is 
an ambitious dictator who wishes to achieve, through them, 
his world dominion. They read that their sacrifice will aid 
communism to seize power in their homes. They see their 
own discipline as soldiers being used as an argument to break 
free labor unions. They see their wage status as soldiers 
being used to drive down the wages of their fathers, their 
brothers. About one third of the soldiers grew to manhood 
with the aid of their government; NYA helped them through 
school and college; CCC lifted them from the streets; FSA 
helped their families to become homeowners; WPA gave 
them respect, which at heart is all that they are fighting for. 

Now, as they leave, they see efforts made to destroy these 
“programs in their names, in the name of the war which 
| they are fighting. Does this make them fight harder, endure 
| longer, for their future America? 

Do we ask them to overlook this ugliness, to believe still 
in the future? So far we have been so paralyzed by the 

| catastrophe of 1919 that we have refused to promise a future 
to our soldiers, for fear that when the promise is broken they 

|may, in their anger, turn upon us. But can we ask our 

‘soldiers to die for a future in which we don’t believe? 


WE FACE A FUTURE SO WONDERFUL THAT A GLIMPSE OF IT WILL 
bring tears to the eyes of our young men, and rejoicing that 
| they may suffer for it. We are bearing this future in the body 
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of our wartime world; only we aren’t aware of it: we have 
not yet felt it stir. 

Yet it is within us! What is it that we look for in a good 
society? This war can bring it about. Do we want economic 
equality? Under the pressure of war we are moving rapidly 
towards it. Do we want a fully functioning society? We 
are about to achieve it, for the first time in twenty years. 
Do we want minimum standards? A scientific rationing sys- 
tem will force them upon us. Do we want industrial coopera- 
tion? Never have we had such a spirit as now exists in our 
factories. Do we want an end to discrimination? We have so 
much work to do that it no longer matters whether the 
hands that do the work are black hands or white, a woman’s 
or a man’s hands. 

Do we want international cooperation? Never has it been 
as swift and beautiful in its growth as in the past year; never 
has it been so real as it is today. 

Only understand it, recognize it, value it. All of this we 
had in 1918, but it was never valued, never understood. We 
had an ordered society but everyone feared it. We had work- 
ing democratic controls, but we insisted that they were only 
wartime controls. We had close international collaboration. 
But we overlooked it, we looked beyond to the creation of 
altogether new mechanisms, and so we allowed the forces of 
the past first to destroy the machinery which we had, then 
to make stillborn the new structure which we tried to create. 


WE CANNOT AFFORD TO MAKE THAT MISTAKE AGAIN. WE HAVE 
reached full employment. Then let us now commit America 
never to suffer unemployment again. We are putting an end 
to discrimination in our arms factories; we must demand now 
of our factory owners that never again will they discrimi- 
nate. We have found for government the role in initiating 
enterprise that has been America’s crying need; why should 
we allow anyone to dream of crippling our government’s 
functions at the war’s end, when the need will remain. The 
President has suggested that no one shall live on more than 
$25,000 a year in wartime. Why should we ever permit 
again the vast inequality of wealth that has cursed our de- 
mocracy? We are developing a rationing system which must 
finally be based on a scientific study of need. But if we find 
that a child needs a pint and a half of milk a day as Britain 
has discovered, then why not say, now, that never again in 
America will a child have less. Why not establish now, per- 
manent, minimum standards? 

We have sworn to fight a United Nations war. Then swear, 
now, to live a United Nations peace. Understand the strength 
of our present forms of cooperation and the hope that they 
hold out to us; today make them lasting. 

Why are we for this war? We hated war because the 
suffering of the last war was so terrible. This war is no less 
terrible. We hated war because we said that the last war 
destroyed the moral purposes for which we fought. We were 
wrong. It was not the war, but our blindness and inaction 
during it which destroyed those purposes. The same pur- 
poses will be destroyed in this war unless we understand and 
act. 

If we move toward the future, it will move toward us 
Three thousand miles away in Europe, twelve thousand miles 
away in Alexandria, twelve thousand miles away in Darwin, 
our soldiers will take heart, will fight harder, will endure 
pain with added strength. They will say: This is the kind 
of world I can die for: for it is the only kind of a world in 
which I could live. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Artist Interpreters 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS, by’ Elliot Paul. Random House. 


421 pp. Price $2.75. 

ONLY ONE STORM, by Granville Hicks. 
$2.75. 

SALSETTE DISCOVERS AMERICA, by Jules Romains. Knopf. 234 pp. 
Price $2.50. 


Macmillan. 427 pp. Price 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


To THE ARTISTS OF THE WORLD OUR TIMES PRESENT THIS PLEA 
—help the peoples of the earth understand one another. Our 
hope of lasting peace rests in establishing among men the 
sense of common humanity, the knowledge of our interwoven 
destiny that transcends nation or race. On this alone can we 
base an over-all code of reconciliation. To whom can we look 
for the creation of this new world of human folk but to the 
artist? In the artist resides the imagination, the tolerance, the 
sympathy that can blot out the word alien with human, In 
art we may find the universals that can save us from the ruin 
of blind rivalry. 

The services of the doctors of statecraft, of economics, even 
of science, all necessary and beneficent, run up against walls 
of ignorance between peoples. Can we have “Union” until 
the peoples feel their unity? The vast parades of worldwide 
propaganda often do not establish, but destroy faith between 
peoples. The noblest appeal may seem to the other fellow but 
a lie, and he tests it by his way of life, not ours. The journal- 
ists provide superb reports and personal diaries; have riches 
of information. But have all the diaries taught the American 
people what in the German folk must be changed if they are 
to become peace-minded? Their souls must be bared. 

The artists then can do what others cannot do. They can, 
by books and plays and pictures, by popular but honest use of 
the cinema and radio, by music, undertake an act of creation 
such as has never been oifered any age of genius. They can 
create brotherhood: mankind made, not a word, but a reality. 
Such art will be religious, and take on the old glory of re- 
ligious art. It will be international. It will demand artist- 
translators to break the barrier of tongues. 

The artist will make for himself a new vision; and issue a 
declaration of independence. Too long has he followed minor 
causes: the servant of propagandas, the expositor of ideologies, 
the camp-follower of both armies in class wars, the dilettante 
of cults, the analyst of Ego. There have been manifold fruits, 
of course, but he took the world that was handed him, and 
forgot that he can be the sovereign creator of a new world 
through his revelation of truth and beauty. We pray that he 
will again become the poet, the maker. 

The need for interpreters was revealed by recent events in 
India. The blinding lesson was the reciprocal ignorance of 
the peoples about each other. What did a plain farmer in 
Nebraska who read of our soldiers and arms in India, know 
of India, its history or way of life? What did he think of the 
job of translating democracy for an Indian village where 
nine of ten people cannot read? Yet he had a new stake in 
this unknown land. What that village feels toward the United 
States was perhaps revealed by the leaders’ resentment of our 
good intentions, and our ignorance. The need for a great 
artist who knows India and has the great gifts to interpret 
India, in novel, play or primer, is clear. I fear that for many 
of us India still is the creation of Rudyard Kipling, or of the 
romance and pageantry of technicolor films on the mysterious 
Orient. : 

Note that we learned these notions from art forms, true or 
false. The artist is the people’s historian. Happily, we are 
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learning this, and have made beginnings on our task. On 
China we have learned from Pearl Buck’s novels, the essays 
of Chinese authors, perhaps from Carl Crow’s humorous 
commentaries. Our endeavors to tell Latin America what their 
good neighbors are like have used artists as well as diplo- 
mats. Our very blunders in the Hollywood films for our 
neighbors teach the need for wiser artists. Finally, to the 
United States have come great spirits from all the world who 
will become interpreters of their homelands. 


WHAT FORMS THE ART OF INTERPRETING PEOPLES TO ONE AN- 
other may take is hinted in these three books. Elliot Paul is 
a man of warm heart, curious about life, who loves plain 
folks, and by living among them learns their everyday ex- 
istence—their work, play, intrigues, amours, politics, and 
humanity. For eighteen years, he shared the destiny of the 
short Rue de la Huchette, in the shadow of Notre Dame, 
and now presents this street as a microcosm of France. Some 
seventy-five Parisians make the cast, from priest to austere 
madame of the bawdy-house, from yarn-seller and horse- 
butcher to the petty officials of the civil service. The tale of 
Milka and Pierre, communists, is told, and the delicate his- 
tory of Hyacinthine Goujon whom at six Paul had escorted 
to the Punch and Judy show, who wins fame on the screen, 
and kills herself rather than endure German rule. With 
humor and tenderness Paul sketches good and bad people, 
the noble and perverse, the odd and the foolish, all marching 
to the fall of their nation. 

That march is the bitter theme of the book—from the days 
of the Ruhr invasion, the international dream, the folly of 
politicians, the betrayal of Spain, Blum, Munich, lethargy in 
the face of war, and war conquering the City. Elliot Paul 
knows that the biographies of the world’s little streets help 
their citizens to understand each other, but all the little 
streets rise and fall with the tide of world events. You recall — 
how in his “Life and Death of a Spanish Town,” he made 
us love the warmth and color and simple gayety of a lovely 
region, and then suffer the tragedy of its ruin by forces be- ~ 
yond the understanding or control of its people. The inter- 
preter must first make us understand the everyday way of 
life of a people, in Main Street or Indian village, and then ~ 
comprehend how these ways are linked together in one 
destiny by powers beyond their bounds. Mr. Paul has set a 
pattern we need, the pattern of an artist who both loves — 
people and is wise in world affairs. 


GranviLLE Hicks UsEs THIS PATTERN SO ADMIRABLY IN HIS 
novel, “Only One Storm,” that it deserves study, although — 
the book aims only to interpret for Americans how the cur- 
rents of world storms swirl through Pendleton, a rural vil- 
lage in the Berkshires. Canby Kittredge comes back home — 
from New York, escaping from senseless commercial writing, ; 
sets up a print-shop, and is step by step drawn into the 
service of the community, finally becoming selectman. The 
town and its people, the swing of the country cycle, the. 
landscape, are presented with the same loving pains Mr. 
Paul displays. We get to know the place, its characters, 
petty politicians, births, deaths, celebrations. The democracy 
of the town meeting is registered brilliantly; likewise the 


of sound tradition. It is a pretty decent place. 

But through Kittredge’s friends, communists, radicals, uni- 
versity dons, comes the impact of world events and mov. 
ments. They help with a strike, defend the alleged subversive 
textbooks in the schools, display a novel tolerance towarc 
some of the manifestations of rural goatishness. They struggl 


with the problem of joining the Communist party—and do 
not. The conclusion Mr. Hicks seems to imply is that de- 
mocracys won. at home, and that leaders who are aware of 
world currents can by good will and common sense help the 
villages adapt to them. This wise book is not designed to 
instruct other peoples about America, but its pattern is uni- 
versal enough to do so, if they will read. 


In “SausETTE,” JuLEs ROMAINS, THE GREAT NOVELIST OF “MEN 
of Good Will,” offers interpretation in reverse—what a 
Frenchman thinks of America as an offering to America. 
Frenchmen may not read it—though they would learn much 
if they did. It deals, through the eyes of a newly-arrived 
French professor in exile, with surface and not unfamiliar 
aspects of New York. Salsette draws his own map of the 
subways, but comes out in Brooklyn nevertheless. Our native 
wines and foods are discovered with appreciation. The lovely 
contours of our women, he reasons, rest on foundations that 
democracy provides for every purse. Our frigidaires and 
ready-made clothes are miracles. I wonder if some of our 
conveniences would have changed Elliot Paul’s street? 

Light, gay, Gallic, these observations are more than com- 
pliments. There is irony in the picture of Salsette’s introduc- 
tion to his colleagues at an upstate New York college. There 
is depth in his appreciation of the triumph of modern man 
in the glorious parkways, beautiful as they are efficient; here 
the power, sense, creativeness of America are revealed. We 
can be glad that an artist finds us happy, strong, and hope- 
ful, and that we contribute to his faith. We are aware of 
the darker side, and the risk we run of losing our good ways 
of life. M. Romains is a symbol of our theme—international 
president of the P.E.N. club. Let the artists of the world unite. 
They can help break our chains. 


He Brings the War Home 


ARMS AND THE PEOPLE, by Alden Stevens. 
Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Harper. 262 pp. 


WHEN you say “THE Four FREEDOMS” THAT MEANS A LOT. 
But it means a whole lot more when you say that “Farmer 
Jones and his family must be able to worship where they 
please, say what they want, and enjoy a decent standard of 
living.” In his book Alden Stevens has reduced down to the 
lives of all of us the effects and implications of the country’s 
all-out effort to win the war. “Americans,” he rightly be- 
lieves, “are not going to regard the war merely as something 
that clutters up the front page and raises the price of butter.” 
Many tomes, tracts, and treatises already have been written 
about our participation in the present world conflict. Ma- 
terial has flowed out of Washington ina great Niagara of 
releases, pamphlets, and speeches. The trouble with the bulk 
of this data is that it has been suspended between Heaven 
and earth like Mohammed’s coffin. Its application to the 
habits, routine, and future of the average person has not 
been made clear. Too much of it is vague and indefinite. 
After all, “three squares a day” packs much more wallop 
and meaning than nebulous talk about “security.” 
_ Alden Stevens has written a book which carries the war 
into the city and the small town and onto the farm. Anyone 
reading it can recognize himself or herself in countless specific 
situations. What became of your old coffee pot? Are the 
soldiers stationed, in your community happy and satisfied? 
Where did the shipyard workers down on the waterfront come 
from? Should you take that civil service job in Washington? 
How have priority rulings affected your garage mechanic, 
yur grocer, and your plumber? Can you buy that new 
bathtub?» es : 
_ I wish every farm paper would reprint Mr. Stevens’ chapter 
The Granary of Democracy.” I am sure the result would 
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better agricultural system after the war; few farmers — — 
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The first analysis of its kind 
of any society, primitive or modern, 
to be done on a comparable scale. 


YANKEE | 
CITY SERIES 


Edited by W. Lloyd Warner and 
Paul S. Lunt 


More than ten years of intensive field work 
have produced this comprehensive picture 
of the American way of life in a modern 
New England community. This series, to be 
complete in six volumes, studies the social 
relations and class characteristics of virtu- 
ally everyone in Yankee City. It is a subject 
of immense importance and value at this 
time when the social and economic position 
of the average citizen is undergoing revolu- 
tionary changes. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF A 


MODERN COMMUNITY 
Vol. I 460 Pages. Price $4.00 


THE STATUS SYSTEM of 


a MODERN COMMUNITY 
Vol. II Just Published. 246 Pages. Price $3. 


From reviews of the first volume: 


“A series of studies by a group of social an- 
thropologists undertaken for the general 
purpose of getting a better understanding 
of human behavior. The first volume con- 
centrates on ‘social class’. . . and studies 
the question of how it is affected by such 
factors as housing, occupation, political 
office, reading habits, and many others.” 


—Book-of-the-Month Club News 


“A magnificent achievement in fact-gather- 
ing and compilation, as well as the concep- 
tion and partial elaboration of the most 
important contribution to social theory that 
has appeared in many years... It is hard 
to see how social theory ‘could have pro- 
ceeded very much farther without this con- 
tribution. With it, the possibilities are 
boundless.” —The New Republic 


On sale at all bookstores 


Yale University Press * New Haven 
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who read Mr. Stevens and understand him (the writing 1s 
clear and straightforward) will want to return to a world ot 
Hawley-Smoot tariffs and ruinous trade barriers. And farm- 
ers will recognize that Mr. Stevens is a man who knows 
America, 

Good as this book is, Mr. Stevens overlooked a few bets. 
In his discussion of aluminum he could have told how the 
New Deal power program in the TVA and the Columbia 
River Basin has completely saved the light-metal situation. 
He also could have gone into the peril confronting our forests 
because of the accelerated demand for lumber. I would 
have liked to see a chapter telling even more specifically how 
the war will affect certain groups, such as livestock farmers, 
leggers, school teachers. And surely the publisher owed a 
book as valuable as this an index. 

But these faults are minor. Mr. Stevens’ book and “This 
is Your War” by Marquis Childs do what countless other 
books and reams of government propaganda have failed to 
accomplish. They bring the war into the American home 
and onto the American farm. Any citizen who reads the 
chapter “I See an America—” will realize that the abundance 
now making possible destroyers and rifles can some day be 
turned to washing machines and kitchen chairs. “We need 
hospitals and health centers,” writes Mr. Stevens. “We need 
more trees planted on the Great Plains. We could use more 
national parks, more playgrounds, more dams.” Can Ameri- 
cans doubt that the effort which today produces tanks can 
tomorrow make possible Mr. Stevens’ hopes? 

In addition to all the other merits of “Arms and the People” 
some of its best chapters appeared in Survey Graphic. When 
one of our own circle performs a job like this, we are always 
triply proud. 
Portland, Ore. 


Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER 


Geopolitics for America 


AMERICA’S STRATEGY IN WORLD POLITICS, by Nicholas John 
Spykman. Harcourt, Brace. 500 pp. Price $3.75, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


GRIMLY, REMORSELESSLY, Mr. SpYKMAN ATTACKS FOGGY AND 
wishful thinking in America, this same pattern of political 
thought that has made one nation after the other easy prey 
for the totalitarian planners of total war. His book on the 
vital problem of the balance of power and the role which 
the United States plays and will play in this deadly game 
is perhaps the most disturbing and undoubtedly one of the 
most brilliant studies of international relations published in 
our time. : 

The mentor of American geographers, Isaiah Bowman, 
stated that, on grounds of merit and public value, Mr. Spyk- 
man’s study should be read in a million American homes. 
And he added that every government official responsible for 
policy should read it once a year for the next twenty years. It 
is regrettable that our government officials were unable to 
start this reading assignment in 1939, 

Mr. Spykman came to this country in 1920 from Holland. 
Since 1928 he has been professor of international relations at 
Yale where he was, also, until recently director of the Insti- 
tute for International Studies. His book is a geopolitical. ap- 
proach to the problems of grand strategy for both war and 
peace, which means that his analysis proceeds in terms of 
geography and power politics instead of in vague ideologies 
and legalistic aspects. This approach has never been too 
pleasant reading and it is partly for this reason that the 
American public has become accustomed io see in geopolitics 
a mysterious secret weapon forged by the “1,000 scientists 
behind Hitler.” Mr. Spykman proves that geopolitical think- 
ing is not a monopoly of totalitarian brain-power. However, 


it should be added that his way of political thinking is based 


on the findings of the great pathfinders of the geopolitical 


school: Sir Halford Mackinder in England; and Ratzel and 
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Haushofer in Germany who, in this study, do not get the 
credit they deserve. ; 

The first part of the book contains an analysis of the 
United States and the balance of power; the second part deals, 
in a more than skeptical mood, with the struggle for South 
America. ‘The United States, he concludes, could not dis- 
perse her military strength over the whole hemisphere; ideo- 
logical warfare by the propaganda machine of the Axis would 
prove a better weapon than our cultural propaganda; against 
an Asia ruled by Japan and a Europe ruled by Hitler, South 
America would be unable to defend herself. 

Mr. Spykman’s conclusions contain more food for thought 
than dozens of best-sellers; one regrets that they are not dis- 
cussed at greater length. His conception of how to win the 
peace is one of a world of power politics under conditions 
very similar to those that prevailed before the outbreak of 
the war. His new world is one of regional federations, with 
power potentials balanced, including even a militarily strong 
Germany and Japan. Projects of world federation or of a 
world order based on Ametican-British hegemony are to him 
mere wishful thinking. But I cannot conclude this brief 
review without pointing out that in this present world revo- 
lution something is involved that is beyond mere power 
politics: the fight of free men against tyranny. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Hans W. WEIGERT 


First Lady of Palestine 


HENRIETTA SZOLD: Lire anv Lerrers, by Marvin Lowenthal. Viking. 
350 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIS BOOK IS REQUIRED READING FOR ALL THOSE WHO ENJOY 
tracing the impact of a great woman on the lives of those 
about her and her time. The personality and work of Hen- 
rietta Szold show through so clearly that at the end the 
reader feels that he has shared her extraordinarily varied, 
stirring and ennobling experience. 

Henrietta Szold was fortunate in her parents. On the- 
modest income of a rabbi, her mother managed admirably a — 
constantly enlarging household which finally included ten _ 
daughters. She seconded effectively the intellectual and spirit- 
ual leadership which the girls received from their father. 

Rabbi Szold, a native of a village in Hungary near Press- 
burg, a region inhabited largely by Slovaks, immigrated to 
this country from Vienna and settled in Baltimore one year 
before his eldest daughter, Henrietta, was born in 1860. The 
picture she gives of him in her letters reveals a singularly — 
attractive and spiritual figure. He was a thorough scholar and 
through him Henrietta became proficient in German and — 
well-read in Judaism. He gave her, too, his deeply religious 
attitude; religion for both him and his daughter was some-_ 
thing inseparable from life itself. 

Henrietta was the scholar of the family. When still in her 
teens and early twenties, she had gone so far in her studies — 
and was so activated by her keen desire to be of help to her — 
less fortunate co-religionists—the more recent Jewish-Russian 
immigrants who had settled in Baltimore—that she devoted — 
herself energetically to teaching them English and to helping : 
them fit themselves into their new environment. 

It was during those early teaching days that Henao 
began to manifest that intolerance of smugness and con- 
descension which has characterized her long life. Especially in 
her letters of that period she protests passionately against 
the indifference of German Jews in Baltimore who refused 
to admit any responsibility towards the newcomers from Rus- 
sia. Undismayed, however, she pressed her project until she 
had awakened the community. 

But she was sixty years old before in 1920 she finally 
found her life work in Zionism and more especially in those 
particular concrete phases of upbuilding the Holy Lan 
which will for all times be associated with the names 
Hadassah and the Youth Aliyah. 


Hadassah, in the opinion of this reviewer excelled in its 
rganization by no other popular Zionist bodies, is Henrietta 
Szold’s creation. In its doctrines, in its program, and in its 
personnel and present leadership, it reflects her personality 
and her ideals. From the beginning, it has devoted itself to 
affirmative, concrete ends. Through her guidance, it has been 
enabled to develop in Palestine admirable and vitally needed 
health services and medical facilities. Only because she ever- 
lastingly kept at it, despite the discouraging attitudes of 
some of the larger organizations and even the British off- 
cials in Palestine, have the minimum necessities of the people 
been met. 

As she grew older neither her energy nor her imagination 
flagged. More than seventy when she met at first hand the 
horrors of the Nazi persecution of Jewish and other minor- 
ities, she flung herself with the energy of a youngster into 
the battle to save as many of the young Jewish children as 
possible from the hell which Hitler has made for them in 
Germany. The result was the Youth Aliyah, under whose 
guidance nearly eight thousand boys and girls have been 
enabled to begin a new life in Palestine. It was under her 
inspiration that men and women were led to do the im- 
possible in this cause. 

To read the story of this unfinished life—Miss Szold is 
now in her eighty-second year, and has slowed down to a 
schedule of about twelve hours a day—is to gain new faith 
in man. Jew and Christian, Zionist and non-Zionist, Catholic 
and Protestant will find in her character and career proof 
that men can, if they will, live the doctrines of their greatest 
teachers. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. James G. McDonatp 


When Self-Analysis Can Be Done 


SELF-ANALYSIS, by Karen Horney, M.D. Norton. 


5 309 pp. 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Price $3, 
Dr. Horney wriTEs THAT “A HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT, 
with good relations to self and others,” is the goal of analysis. 
In her new book she devotes a good deal of space to show 
how this has been done with the help of the analyst and then 
goes on to tell how patients, between periods of analysis, 
and individuals who have not been under much treatment, 
may at times do self-analysis. 

She states, however, that “there is no doubt in my mind 
that severe neuroses belong in the hands of experts.’ She 
feels that milder cases, cases between periods of work with 
the analyst, or persons with occasional difficulties, may often 
profit by periods of self-analysis. She mentions that Freud 
analyzed some of his own dreams and gives a good deal of 
case material showing how patients have worked in this way 
by themselves and been benefited. Dr. Horney points out 
that all these patients had had some analytic experience and 
says “whether, and to what extent, self-analysis is possible 
without such previous experience must be left an open 
question.” 

She feels that there is little danger in an attempt at self- 
analysis as “observations in every analysis show that patients 
are well able to protect themselves from insights they are 
not.able to receive,’ and “one may safely assume that these 
protective forces would operate also in self-analysis.” 

Among the rules suggested are the following: “One should 
try to express what he really feels and not what he is sup- 
posed to feel, according to tradition or his own standards. 
... “Instead of wanting to produce a scientific masterpiece, 
the person who is working alone should let his interpretation 
be directed by his interest.” . . . “Never accept more than you 
really believe.” ; : 

_ Dr. Horney’s book contains a great deal of interesting new 
material, although of necessity it covers some of the ground 
of her former books. 


New York A. Louise Brusu, M.D. 
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THE PEOPLE’S BUSINESS 
| By Joshua K. Bolles 


One of America’s most amazing socio-economic developments— 
the growth of the consumer cooperative movement—is here 
vividly and comprehensively described by an experienced news- 
paper man who traveled 5,000 miles around the United States 
to find out how and why it works, why over 2,500,000 families 
are active in it, why last year they did a business of close to a 
billion dollars, and why it is growing more rapidly now than 
ever before, Here is the up-to-the-minute story for 
one who is curious about the movement’s meaning, 
influence. Illustrated. 


every- 
strength and 
$2.00 


REPORT TO AMERICAN JEWS 


On Overseas Relief, Palestine and Refugees in the U. S. 
By Eli Ginzberg 


Here a disinterested social scientist and Director of Research for 
the Allotment Committee of the United Jewish Appeal makes 
publie his report on how forty million dollars of voluntary 
contributions were used by three major Jewish philanthropies. 
Since the work of these agencies constitutes an outstanding 
achievement, this report will have timely interest, not only to 
donors and philanthropies, but to everyone interested in the 
enlightened handling of a crucial international problem. $1.00 


DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


By Clinton S. Golden and 
Harold J. Ruttenberg 


What has labor done to win the battle of production? What 
is it doing? What more can it do? Here is labor’s own answer 
spelled out in scores of actual cases, of how the CIO has led 
the way in union-management cooperation, of how workers are 
becoming partners in industry, of how industrial peace can be 
won, of how the union stands on many issues which are today 
regarded as front-page news. “ . . exciting good news of and 
for America.”—HERALD-TRIBUNE. “The most challenging, 
book ever to come from the ranks of American labor.”’— 
AMERICA. “ . . brilliantly concrete!”—N, Y. TIMES. $3.00 


VARIETIES OF TEMPERAMENT 


By W. H. Sheldon, Ph.D., M.D. 
In collaboration with Dr. S. S. Stevens 


This volume is the second in the series of which ‘Varieties of 
Human Physique” (Harper, 1940) was the first, and about 
which Scientific Book Club Review said—‘* . . may well prove 
to be an epoch-making analysis of one of the most baffling 
problems in the study of mankind.’? While the earlier volume 
dealt with basie differences in the physical structure of people, 
this volume is concerned with ways and means of identifying, 
describing, measuring and interpreting the primary components 
of individual personality as a basis for greater accuracy and 
undorstanding in fields of social study ranging from vocational 
guidance and military specialization to the elimination of can- 
cer. This book has thus exceptional scientific importance for 
psychologists, educators, criminologists, psychiatrists and others 
interested in the case for a constitutional psychology. $4.50 


HISTORY OF VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 
By John M. Brewer and Others 


First book to trace the origins and development and appraise 
the outstanding issues and outlook of the vocational guidance 
movement in America. “Vocational guidance workers are under 
great obligations to Dr. Brewer and his helpers for bringing 
together in this volume a wealth of interesting data. All who 
wish to be informed concerning the growth of this movement 
should at once place this on their list of books that must be 
read.”—OCCUPATIONS. $4.00 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS OR ENEMIES 


(Continued from page 279) 


the department, and particularly to bring about a uniformity 
of procedure among hearing boards and to provide a similar 
basis of judgment in decisions. The procedure of review by 
Washington is one which in the early days dragged out the 
final disposition of cases. Now the average time is said to be 
less than a month. The Department of Justice maintains that 
in practically all cases final decisions are made within a week 
after the case reaches Washington; but I am told of instances 
where decisions still hang fire for several months. Mean- 
while a detained alien remains in the custody of the Immi- 
gration Service. 

Up to May 6, 8,480 aliens of enemy nationality—4,550 
Japanese, 2,655 Germans, and 1,275 Italians—had been ap- 
prehended. Of the 2,548 cases which had been heard by local 
hearing boards up to April 25, the Attorney General had 
ordered 1,302 interned for the duration, 875 paroled, and 371 
released. Of those interned, there are 633 Japanese, 556 Ger- 
mans, and 113 Italians. 

Interned aliens are turned over for the duration to the War 
Department, which is holding them at temporary camps 
under guard until their transfer to its permanent detention 
camps. Early in the winter the Department announced that 
three of these were under construction somewhere in the 
Southwest. For whatever reason, no more definite informa- 
tion has been given out; and I was told that permission to 
visit the camps was not to be had. 

International standards were set for all prisoners-of-war 
camps by the Geneva Convention of 1929. Japan had not 
ratified its representative’s signature before December 9 last, 
but subsequently, at the request of the International Red 
Cross and the United States, that country agreed to be bound 
by the Convention. My information is that its standards for 
care and other humane provisions will be applied also to 
civilian internment. Thus, the War Department’s civilian 
detention camps should be subject to inspection by the In- 
ternational Red Cross, under the direction of the resident 
delegate—usually a Swiss, a man of practically diplomatic 
standing officially accepted by the country to which he is 
accredited. The present delegate to the United States, the 
Hon. Marc Peter—formerly Swiss Minister to this country— 
has indicated that the I.R.C. considers this responsibility one 
of its most important functions. 


Distinction with a Difference 


So MUCH, IN TURN, (A) FOR WARTIME RESTRICTION IMPOSED 
on aliens of enemy nationality; and (b) for the machinery 
set up to control activities by alien enemies. The implication 
that the two are synonymous has been the cause of mis- 
understanding and resentment. The wholesale tagging of a 
large section of our unnaturalized residents tended to have 
just the opposite effect from what was intended. Why not 
make a new start six months later and ground a modern pol- 
icy in a fresh and realistic act of Congress undergirding the 
_President’s powers? One which will reckon with the facts 
that stand ont in the last six months as to the conduct and 
attitudes of a million human beings in our midst. Conduct 
that, officials report, for the majority has been beyond re- 
proach. They agree that sabotage, since the declaration of war 
in December, has been negligible compared with the first six 
months of the first World War. 

Director Ennis of the Alien Enemy Control Unit has at- 
tempted to cut the knot by administrative interpretation. He 
holds that “alien enemy” simply means an alien who hap- 
pens to have enemy nationality; that it does not mean an 
enemy who happens to be an alien. But the problem runs 
deeper than official rationalization or than individual resent- 
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As George L. Warren, director of the International 
Migration Service, has put it: “We know from experience 
that the great majority [of aliens] are loyal and just as in- 
terested in winning the war as anyone. The problem is to 
keep them loyal. They have a contribution to make to the 
war and we must find a way to take advantage of it. 

Here we have a clue to cleansing administrative action 
without waiting for Congress to pass twentieth century legis- 
lation to take the place of an enabling act of the eighteenth 
century. Existing civilian hearing boards are examining the 
personal histories and appraising the loyalties of the com- 
paratively few aliens of enemy nationality against whom 
charges have been brought. Why not expand them or comple- 
ment them with additional hearing boards sO that the vast 
majority can clarify their status? There is growing advocacy 
of such a course on the part of Americans of wide firsthand 
experience with the foreign-born. 


ment. 


Witnesses Worth Hearing 


James G. McDonaLp, FOR ONE, TODAY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees, and 
earlier League of Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
Coming from Germany, said: 

“There are approximately 1,100,000 aliens of enemy na- 
tionalities. In their interests and in the interest of national 
safety some method must be devised which will remove from 
those who are loyal any stigma that accrues to them be- 
cause of their technical citizenship status. The civilian hearing 
boards which have been examining those already appre- 
hended by the Federal Bureau of Investigation have done 
an excellent piece of work. .. . There remain over a million 
subject to the regulations to be examined. Obviously this 
poses a problem of numbers alone. However, there is no 
reason why it should not be undertaken. It would be possible 
to reduce the total to be examined substantially by granting 
temporary exemption to such classes as might be determined 
in advance. . . . Cases in which the boards might experience 
difficulty in reaching decisions might be referred to the De- 
partment of Justice for further examination. 

“... If, as the President, our federal agencies, and those 
who have intimate knowledge of our alien population, be- 
lieve, and as the experience of the last war demonstrated, we 
shall eventually be convinced that the great majority of our 
alien population is loyal, it is but good judgment and states- 
manship to reach this decision at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.”—New York Times, April 6. 

A kindred procedure has been advocated by the congres- 
sional Committee on National Defense Migration. Referring — 
especially to the West Coast Germans and Italians who may 
still be evacuated en masse by the War Department, the 
Tolan Committee recommends that a system of hearing 
boards be constituted. 

Such a procedure has been followed in Great Britain. At 
the outbreak of the war the Home Secretary announced, 
“there will be a general desire to avoid treating as enemies 
those who are friendly to the country which has offered them 
asylum.” When invasion seemed imminent, however, large 
numbers of refugees were interned, but they have long since ~ 
been released. Of the 73,353 who had appeared before tribu- 
nals up to March 1940, it was found necessary to intern only 
569. When in 1941, all aliens—including enemy aliens—had to 
register for employment for national service, it was found 
that over 85 percent were already usefully employed. Accord-_ 
ing to a British Library of Information release, many had 
high professional qualifications or were skilled workmen; 
others receive industrial training under the same conditions 
as British citizens. All alien doctors are allowed to practice 
during the emergency. Many alien refugees are still recruited 
in the armed forces, and some are granted commissions. 
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While the problem of special hearings in England may 
pear comparatively small, our facilities are correspondingly 
larger. Only half a dozen states have as many as 50,000 resi 
dents of enemy nationality. The concentrations are in New 
York (376,710); California (109,596); New Jersey (96,194); 
Pennsylvania (87,710) and Illinois (63,531). Of the Alay, 
110,000 in California, over 70,000 are German and Italian 
nationals, the rest Japanese. 

Here is the plea of a stateless German professor, Kurt 
Dewitt, today a teaching assistant at Reed College, Oregon: 

 ...T was among the first students to be expelled from 
the University of Berlin in 1933 for undesirable political 
activities. | am at present . . . a panel speaker of the Fight 
for Freedom Committee . . . about to apply for my final 
papers . . . expect to be called into the army shortly. 

“By the President’s proclamation of December 8, 1941, I 
became an ‘alien enemy’ despite the fact that the German 
government had expatriated me on November 25. Conse- 
quently, I am now facing complete exclusion from the West 
Coast at a date to be set by the army, and until then I can 
move about only within a radius of five miles and between 
the hours of 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

“These restrictions . . . can be justified in terms ot na- 
tional security. But is it merely a minor inconvenience when 
10,000 anti-Axis refugees [on the West Coast] are uprooted 
from their newly built homes, or their lives are so restricted 
that they cannot hold on to their hard-won jobs? Is it really 
in the best interest of national security to deal harshly with 
the first victims of Hitler, who have every reason to fight 
and hate him... ?” (New Republic, May 27.) 
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Broadening the Exemption 


ANOTHER DEVICE IN OUR EFFORT TO MAINTAIN MORALE AMONG 
Americans in the making would be to broaden the groups 
excluded from compliance with such regulations. Men such 
as Earl Harrison and Joseph P. Chamberlain, chairman ot 
the National Refugee Service, advocate this procedure. Ap- 
propriate for such considerations are: 

1. Near relatives—wife, parent, or child of men in our 
armed forces. 

2. Petitioners for final citizenship papers—who are being 
penalized because the naturalization courts are often-as much 
as a year and a half or more behind. 


3. Refugees—either because of racial discrimination, or be- 
cause of activity against political systems abhorrent to Amer- 
icans. 

While it is impossible to sum up these groups with any 
accuracy, there are probably about 25,000 so-called “alien 
enemies” in our armed forces. Guesses as to petitioners for 

“final citizenship papers reach as high as 50,000. And there 
are known to be approximately 200,000 refugees from coun- 
“tries with which we are at war, the majority of whom have 
actually been declared stateless and enemies of the German 
Reich by that country. 
~~ Add to this total of 275,000 the almost 300,000 Italians and 
Germans over sixty years of age who have resided here since 
1924—a fourth group which similarly has been suggested for 
special consideration—and there are almost 600,000 out of the 
million-odd aliens of enemy nationality who might advisedly 
be freed from complying with the special restrictions. If it 
were decided to exempt one or more of these groups only 
temporarily, pending the setting up of hearing boards, at 
least administrative problems could be minimized by_post- 
poning their examinations until all others were reclassified. 
Whether public opinion on the West Coast has led federal 
action by the nose in the “special treatment” accorded the 
Japanese—or whether the reverse is true—it is difficult to 
say. Be that as it may, it is to be hoped that when, as, and if 
special boards are set up, all comers will be treated’ alike. 
There are. indications that the War Department is not 
: (In answering advertisements 
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Professional Education in 
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Leading to the degree of M.S. 
‘A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing 1s 
offered during the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is required for admission, 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
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; O ACAD EMS ON 
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unsympathetic to the general idea of exempting aliens of 
enemy nationality whom it is reasonable to believe are whole- 
heartedly on the side of the Allies. Witness the recent ap- 
pointment of Alfred Jaretzski, New York lawyer, as technical 
consultant to Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy. Mr. 
Jaretzski, who has long been interested in organizations 
dealing with the problems of aliens, will advise on matters 
relating to the possible exemption of Germans and Italians 
who have convincingly cast their lot with this country. 

The army has itself proposed exempting those over seventy, 
along with the ill, deaf, dumb, and blind. More, if Germans 
and Italians should be evacuated from Military Area No. 1 
on the West Coast it has been announced officially that 
parents, wives, and children of men in our armed forces and 
of those who have been killed in action, will be exempted. 


Ir ALL ADDS UP To THIS. THE NOTION THAT AN ALIEN FROM 
our angle is ipse facto sympathetic with the official aims of 
his country of origin is as antiquated as the hoop skirt. Daily 
we are coming to realize that the present war is not so much 
a conflict of nations as of ideologies. 

As Alvin Johnson, director of the New School for Social 


Research and founder of the University in Exile, points out: § 
“In Germany itself there are suppressed millions who hope } 
that the war will end with the elimination of Hitler and the 
whole Nazi party. . . . Believers in Nazism are everywhere, 
but only in Germany are they grouped compactly. What this | 
means is that the Western world is afflicted not with a con- | 
ventional national war, but with an international civil war | 
... but the law does not recognize this new kind of war. 

Our national policy must be a discriminating one in the 
interests both of fair play and national unity. Any other : 
approach is bound to serve the enemy. Marshall E. Dimock, 
until recently associate commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, presented the case thus: Hitler is 
counting on our fumbling the ball in dealing with the prob- 
lem of our foreign-born population during the emotionally : 
tense days of this world conflict. We intend to show the | 
Axis that their expectations are wrong. ; 

A foreign birth certificate is not necessarily the diploma 
of a foreign ideology. Detention camps may be the answer 
for hostile alien enemies, but high statesmanship and com- 
munity cooperation are called for if we are to conserve the 
great reservoir of friendly aliens as an asset for democracy. 


THE PLEDGE: THE STORY OF A MORO CHIEF 


(Continued from page 288) 


sought out Mrs. Spencer. She was living, at the time, at her 
home in the center of the island. This she had built on the 
crater of an extinct volcano and it is called by the Moros, 
“The House on the Magic Mountain.” From her garden 
you can pick out a dozen places where Amoks have been 
killed and robberies carried out by armed bands. In the dis- 
tance loom the giant shapes of Bud Dajo and Bud Bagsak, 
mountains whose sides, tradition has it, once literally dripped 
with the blood of fighting men. 


Vv 


“ONE EARLY EVENING, Mrs. SPENCER BEGAN AGAIN, “I was 
cutting roses and thinking as I did so that no spot on earth 
was as peaceful as my garden at sundown. Then the sound 
of excited voices came from the direction of the house and I 
saw Sadji, my faithful caretaker, followed by a gaunt Moro 
who seemed to be in a state of great agitation. The new- 
comer was breathing hard and even in the dim light I could 
see that his hands shook. With a sense of relief, I noticed 
that he carried no weapon. Then I recognized Sakalian. 

“Sadji’s face wore an anxious look but when he spoke it 
was in his usual gentle, courteous manner. ‘Ma’am,’ he said, 
‘Chief Sakalian has come from far. He has walked many 
miles very fast. He is in great trouble.’ 

“What is his trouble?’ I asked. 

““This very day, the young son of Chief Sakalian has 
been attacked and injured by an enemy who was armed with 
a barong. Chief Sakalian went to his son’s rescue but be- 
cause of his promise to you he carried no weapon. There- 
fore the fighting was very hard for him. At the last he was 
forced to take his son and escape. Chief Sakalian is very 
much embarrassed. Such a thing has never happened to one 
of his family before. 

““Chief Sakalian says that he is a Moro warrior, and 
therefore a man of honor. He says that for five long years 
he has kept the pledge that he made you one day in the 
jungle. Now, he asks, he begs, he demands, that you at 
once, immediately, release him from that pledge so that he 
can avenge the honor of his fathers and of his son!’ 

“Sakalian’s piercing eyes looked expectantly into mine. He 
seemed to have stopped breathing, so still was he while he 
waited for my answer. ‘If Chief Sakalian had been armed,’ 


I said, ‘he would have:slain his son’s assailant at once.’ 
Sadji repeated this and Sakalian nodded gravely. “His enemy 
would be lying cold and dead this minute,’ I continued. A 
light came into the warrior’s eyes. There was no doubt in 
the mind of any one of us that this would have been the case. 

“T looked at the Chief. ‘Tell him,’ I said, ‘that if he had 
carried a barong he would now, once again, be an outlaw. 
He would be hiding with his family in the jungle, pursued 
by the constabulary; or else he would be in jail awaiting trial 
for murder. His son, too, would be an outlaw. Now he — 
is a free man, and his son is free! Let him keep his honor by 
his word rather than by his weapon. For his own good I 
refuse to give him back his promise.’ 

“Sakalian seemed to need no translation. A groan of 
despair escaped him. He turned and walked away while 
Sadji and I stood watching until he had disappeared from 
our sight. It never occurred to me and apparently never 
occurred to Sakalian that he might not continue to keep his 
pledge.” 

VI 


THAT HAPPENED TEN YEARS AGO AND Mrs. SPENCER HAD NOT _ 
seen Sakalian since. A more intimate claim upon her had 
called her back from the islands. But she had thought of 
him many times; and whenever, after the outbreak of war, — 
she considered the possibility of a Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines, the look of. reproach in the old Chief’s eyes — 
haunted her. One day last summer, as things grew more — 
tense between Tokyo and Washington, she could bear the 
responsibility no longer. She wrote to a friend in Jolo asking 
him to get word to Sakalian that he was released from the — 
promise he had kept for nearly fifteen years. 7} 
“This other picture came in my friend’s letter of reply,” 
said Mrs. Spencer as she held it out to me. “It tells the rest.” _ 
The picture showed a tall, gaunt Moro standing beside an 
automobile with a license-plate marked “Sulu, 1941.” "That 
was to place it in time. He was without dress or mark to _ 
show his rank. But thrust through the sash which bound his 
waist was the barong of his ancestors. nh 
“That,” said Mrs. Spencer, “is Chief Sakalian, a Moro 
warrior and a man of honor! Yes, in the midst of my horror. 
and anxiety, during this cruel invasion, it is a comfort to 
know Sakalian carries his barong.”” 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, INC.—129 East 


s2nd Street, New York City. Promotes 
study of the economic, political and social 
problems in the Far East with particular 
reference to the United States and the 
Pacific area. Program includes research; 
regional conferences; publications,  fort- 


nightly bulletin Far Eastern Survey, books, 
pamphlets; radio program. Membership open 
to interested American citizens. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS OF GERMAN FREEDOM, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City.~ Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman, an association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German groups 
and _ distributes information about German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 
tions; INSIDE GERMANY REPORTS, based on con- 
fidential information, IN RE: GERMANY, A crit- 
ical Bibliography. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS) 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Clarence E. Pickett, 


Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings” in distress, whatever may 
help free individuals, groups and nations 


from fear, hate or narrowness—these are 
subjects for the Committee’s consideration.” 
Maintains civilian relief operations in war 
zones, notably England, China, unoccupied 
France; assists refugees and aliens in the 
United States and. Latin America; enrolls 
students and other volunteers for socially 
significant work projects, sponsors Institutes 
of International Relations, etc., to promote 
study of economic, social and religious bases 
for peace and post-war reconstruction. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin-America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic 
discrimination, law and legislation with a 
view to strengthening democracy, political 
representation on behalf of rights of Jews, 
and amelioration of conditions for refugees; 
participation in war program of 
States; preparation for reestablishment of 

- Jewish rights at end of war. 

- Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishing 
basis on which rights may be claimed at end 
of war. 

Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 
cratic governments with a view to securing 
sympathetic support for post-war rights. 
Has recently established Inter-American 
Jewish Council for inter-American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


AMERICAN LABOR EDUCATION SERVICE, 437 
West 59th Street, New York City. Na- 
tional workers’ education agency serving all 
‘branches of the labor movement through 

- educational advisory assistance; experiments 

in teaching methods; conferences for leaders 

and workers; leadership training; study 


ublications; gueneral information _ service. 
ational membership. Eleanor G. Coit, 


Director. 


United_ 
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F NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


cial, Economic and International Planning 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest largest national Jew- 
ish service and frag organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war 
relief, education, community and social sery- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior 
ere K Street, N. W., Washington, 


CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT— 
Room 811, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. William B. Lloyd, Jr., American Di- 
rector. Established in 1937. Engages in 
educational and political work for a Federa- 
tion of all Nations,—democratic in structure. 
Publication: an occasional bulletin,—World 
Federation Now. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION 
OF PEACE, 8 West 40th Street, N.Y.C. 
Organized 1939. Composed of outstanding 
authorities whose studies and reports are of 
special significance. Its Second Report, 
“The Transitional Period,” has just been re- 
leased. Has published several reports, 
documentary material, study outlines, bibli- 
ographies, on post-war reconstruction and 
the organization of peace. Officers: James 
T. Shotwell, William Allan Neilson, Clyde 
Eagleton, Clark M. Ejichelberger. 


CONSUMERS UNION, 17 Union Square, New 
York, Y. Membership in this _ non- 
profit testing organization operated by and 
for consumers includes Bread & Butter 
(every week); Consumers Union Reports 
(every month) of which annual 384-page 
Buying Guide is one issue. $4 for 1 vr. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION — An 
ageney~ of the Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic and_ social 
problems, both national and _ international. 
Publishes magazine Social Action, 10 issues 
a year. Each number presents careful re- 
search on special problems of contemporary 
Interest. Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Separate copies 15c ea. For further informa- 
tion, address—289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION—A nationwide 
organization, founded twenty-four years ago, 
which provides the people of the United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings and a Sunday radio pro- 


ram. 

Publica aease Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly); Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly) ; 
Headline Books (six a year); Study Packets. 

For information concerning publications and 
membership privileges, write to 22 East 38th 
Street, Dept. D, New York, N. Y. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) annually issues The Municipal Vear 
Book—an encyclopedia of information about 
municipal activities in the 2,042 United 
States cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Pub- 
lic Management, a monthly journal devoted 
to local government; (3) issues special 
research reports suchas Measuring Munici- 
pal Activities, Municipal Public Relations, 
etc.; (4) provides a series of ten practical 
correspondence courses in municipal govern- 
ment. Write for a complete list of publica- 
tions and a catalog on training courses. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—[ nc or po- 
rated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
serves the American public as ‘‘a people’s 


foundation,” rendering to the average citizen 
a service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. This includes: 1, Study of 
needs as to strategic importance; 2, Stew- 
ardship education and stimulation of in- 
creased giving by promotion of (a) Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Golden 
Rule Observance of Mothers’ Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, (c) Religion and 
Welfare Program; (d) Daily Remembrance 
of War Sufferers Through Coin-a-Meal 
Globes; 3, Allocations of relief and welfare 
funds as grants-in-aid to institutions and 
agencies recommended by the Survey Com- 
mittee; 4, Administration of trust funds for 
philanthropic purposes. These funds may 
be contributed as (a) Unconditional gifts, 
(b) Memorial gifts and funds, (c) Gifts 
on the annuity plan, (d) Private benevolent 


funds, (e) Bequests by will. Charles V. 
Vickery. President, 60 East 42nd street, New 
Wassaic, IN, WC 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
67 West 44th Street, New York, non- 
partisan, founded in 1881, is the only na- 
tional organization fighting exclusively to 
take partisan politics out of public service 
and substitute a career system based on 
sound business principles. Working without 
fanfare, it has helped shape and improve the 
best modern personnel practices of our na- 
tional, state and local governments Mem- 
bership in the League makes you part of the 
organized movement for the merit system in 
government. Membership dues $5 and upward. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS. CONGRESS. 
—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly de- 
velopment, conservation and use of the na- 
tion’s water and land resources. Studies 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, etc., 
Projects. Cooperates with waterways as- 
sociations throughout the U. S. Annual 
conventions; special sessions, group and sec- 
tional meetings. Publications: Bulletins. 
resolutions, committee reports, news releases, 
etc. Annual membership dues: $5 to $200. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Clarence W. Failor, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 425 West 123rd Street, New 
York City, is the professional organization 
for counselors and others engaged and in- 
terested in vocational guidance, and_ the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. $3.50 a year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine— 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet. service—Engi- 
neering, legal and technical advice—Con- 
ducts educational campaigns—Aids munici- 
pal, state and federal governments and 
progressive groups. Samples and literature 
on application. Send 10c for postage. Ad- 
dress: 4131 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. A cooperative edu- 
cational society built around a_ periodical 
rather than a campus, and carrying forward 
swift research and interpretation in the fields 
of family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10 
and upwards. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GrapuHic) 
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RESORTS 
CALIFORNIA 


THE TOLL HOUSE—A Fount-of-Youth it is to 
be—A spring eternal in the Nation’s life—An 
everlasting memory—That sayeth: life and love 
are one, 

On stage road, 8 miles north of Calistoga. $20 
weekly. New beds. Address Calistoga. 


“4s I recall the place—the green dell below; 
the spires of pine; the sun-warm, scented air; 
that gray, gabled inn, with its faint stirrings of 
life amid the slumber of the mountains—I 
slowly awake to a sense of admiration, gratitude, 
and almost love.’”’—Robert Louis Stevenson 


If more information is desired, write;— or read 
“The Silverado Squatters’’; or ‘‘Stevenson at Silver- 
ado”’ by Anne Roller Issler, (Survey Associates), $3.50 


MAINE 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three-story house, electricity, modern 
bathrooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cot- 
tage with fireplace and porch. Modern cottages 
with screened porches and_ fireplaces. Central 
sun porch dining room, Sail and motor boats, 
cruising, picnics, fishing. Home cooking, fresh 
milk, eggs, chicken and vegetables from farm 
and variety of fresh fish and lobsters from bay. 
Room and board, $20 to $22 a week. 
May | to October |. 
Will meet train or bus. No coastal dim-out here. 


For circulars and further information 
write to: 


MRS. THURMAN GRAY 
South Brooksville, Maine 


SEA MEADOWS 

for a perfect “auto-less’” vacation. Well 
appointed home on COUSINS ISLAND, 
Casco Bay, MAINE. All modern con- 
veniences, excellent table, good company, 
private beaches, moderate tariff. 

Betty Gibson, 174 Commonwealth, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE © 
SS SS eee 


For quiet and rest— 


Charming New England farm house has 
modern accommodations for limited num- 
ber of guests, Active farm five miles from 


small village completely surrounded by 800 
acres of woodland, High elevation with 
gorgeous view of Kearsarge Mountain, Rates 
reasonable, For further particulars write: 


EATON GRANGE WARNER, N. H. 


NEW YORK 


r 


Measure for Pleasure 


If you crave the light-hearted company 
of spirited youthful moderns . . . if you 
dream of cool mountain air and clear 
lake swimming . .. yearn for home-like 
bungalows, whistle clean and completely 
refurnished—like your food yummy and 
a little bit better . . . if your taste runs 
to sports that keep you on your UO 

" OUR 


“‘get on board little children” 
stop is Allaben, 


Opening June 19th. 


N. Y. Office: 33 West 42nd St. 
Pe-6-3063 


By @ % 
ai 
P 
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( 
ALLABEN, N. Y. 


(Tel. PHOENICIA 75} 


THE INFORMAL ADULT CAMP 


ORTH CAROLINA 


WOODLAND COTTAGES: High in the moun- 
tains of Western North Carolina. House- 
keeping cottages. Reasonable rent. On bus 
line. Address Martha Armstrong, Owner and 
manager, Spruce Pine, N. C 


THE PANTRY SHELF 
FRESH EGGS BY MAIL 


From our farm direct to you. Guaranteed the 
finest eggs that money can buy cage 
refunded. All charges prepaid. No box to re- 
turn. Ask for weekly price list. ARDENA 
EGG FARM, Dept. S, Farmingdale, New Jer- 
sey. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial colo» 
ing used. Delivered express — prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.50, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50, Half 
Bushels $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half 


bushel. \ . 
Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


HONEY 


5 lb. pail delicious Orange Blossom Honey, 
“Nature’s Sweet”, $1.00. Shipped express charges 
TAMPA BAY PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Box “A”, Tampa, Fla. 


collect. 
Route 1, 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
Years’ experience. Evelyn C. Campbell, 237 
East 20th Street, New York City. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) ; 
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THE BOOKSHELF 
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American Sociological Review 


cial Journal of the American Sociological 

Sie In addition to papers and propeeatee 

of the Society, it contains articles on gene pe 

research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 
correspondence. 


Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 
Address: Managing Editor, 


American Sociological Review, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


THE PICNIC BOOK 


Clark Frederickson 
Here is a new book chock-full of ideas for out- 
door fun. It grows from the author’s wide ex- 
perience and includes detailed suggestions for 
planning and preparation, full program sugges- 


tions, special occasion activities, games, food and 
its preparation, outdoor fireplace, etc. A book to 
make the backyard, roof, or wide open spaces 
picnic more fun for everybody, $1.25 
Send for free complete list of books on camping 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


BOOKSTORE 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 
cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and _ sold. Postcards 
answered. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the _better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., New 
York, New York. 


— OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books — 


supplied; also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send 
us your list of wants—no obligation. We report 
Promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


filer AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
{17 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City a 


WORKERS WANTED 


ec 

SOCIAL WORKER—nmust be graduate of ac- 
credited school of social work. $150 month. — 
7792 Survey. 


———— ee 
SOCIAL WORKER—Medical; newly created 
appointment; preferably someone who will re- 


a 


main minimum two years; plans are to estab- 
lish permanent program; well equipped, beauti- 
fully built modern hospital with all latest facil- 
ities ; delightful location; Hawaii; cool climate; _ 
considerable traveling over county and to other | 
Islands; motor car furnished. The Medical 
Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director), Palm- 
olive Building, Chicago. J 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROGRESSIVE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
now employed, (man, married), with 15 years’ 4 
institutional experience, desires new connection. 
7798 Survey. S c 


mee RIN STE (deze = “eee 
BOYS’ WORKER, TEACHER, M.A., age 30, 
experienced settlement 


7800 Survey. 


TRAINED WORKER, college graduate, long, 
successful experience in organization, direc- 
tion of boys’ work program. Prefer challenging 
work requiring tact, originality and_ skill. 
7802 Survey. ; 4 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 
Display ius sn BOG per line | 
Non-display . . . . . Se per word © 
Doce Beery eae per insertion | 
ini Piotoe 

Survey Graphic 
Street 


112 E 19th 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1942-43 


Autumn Quarter begins September 29 


Winter Quarter begins January 4 


Spring Quarter begins March 29 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1942 


First Term—June 23 to August 1 
Second Term—August 3 to September 12 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Edited by EDITH ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly for Social Workers 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Academic Year Opens July, 1942 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for June, 1942 


The Effect of Newspaper Feature Articles on Referrals to a 
Child Guidance Clinic Frances Vaughan 


Resistance and Anxiety as Factors in the Discontinuance 
of Child Guidance Treatment Marietta Karpe 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to X, $1 each 
Others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 
| THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


oy 
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| SMITH COLLEGE act 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


SEMINARS 


August 3 to 15, 1942 


SEMINAR IN ADVANCED CASE 
WORK DISCUSSING THE APPLICA- 


TION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC 
THEORY TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice 
Wajdyk. 
PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO 
PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION. 

Dr. Lewis B. Hill and Miss Florence 
Hollis. 
CASE WORK WITH CHILDREN. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Mrs. Margaret 
W. Millar. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of the New York School of 
Social Work consists of a combination of 
courses, supervised practice in social work 


agencies, and research. The normal program 


covers six quarters or eighteen months and 
leads to the degree of Master of Science. 


Changes in or additions to the regular cur- 
riculum necessitated by the war emergency, 


will be announced by special bulletins. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


“ON THE FIELDS OF FRIENDLY STRIFE 
ARE SOWN THE SEEDS WHICH, IN 
OTHER YEARS ON OTHER FIELDS 
WILL BEAR THE FRUITS OF VICTORY” 


GENERAL DouGLas MACARTHUR 


QO, THE historic walls of the entrance hall of the Cadet 
Gymnasium at West Point these brilliant words are etched 
where all West Pointers can see them—‘“‘On the fields of 
friendly strife are sown the seeds which, in other years on 
other fields will bear the fruits of victory.” 


This quotation was written by athletic-minded General 
Douglas MacArthur, today’s number one American Soldier, 
while he was Superintendent at West Point. It could have 
been conceived only by an American who believed in 
athletics and who recognized the importance of the Ameri- 
can way of sports to the American way of life—and of WAR. 


On gridirons, baseball diamonds, cinder tracks, tennis and 
basketball courts, and many other “fields of friendly strife,” 
our American boys develop the strength and stamina, the 
speed, the coordination, the fighting spirit and the “will-to- 
win” that make them great athletes and the world’s finest 


potential soldiers, sailors and airmen. Without our vigorous 
competitive sports, America would not be and could not be 
the fighting America it must be to defeat the legions of 
Democracy’s enemies. 
* * * 

For many years it has been the privilege of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. to provide for America’s athletes and sports lovers, 
the most advanced types of playing equipment. Leading stars 


of tennis, golf and other sports have used Wilson equipment 
exclusively for years. 


When buying new equipment, specify Wilson quality. It | 


not only insures better play but longer play. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and 
Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
President 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


~ irs Wilson topay In sports EQUIPMENT 
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